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Hylan or Walker P 
| N our national life the mayor of New York City 


is of more importance than half the governors 
of the States. Eight years ago, Tammany made 
Hylan mayor of New York City; now it seeks to 


unmake him. But Mayor Hylan 
likes office better than regular- 
ity. The result is a three-cor- 
nered contest in which the 
Republicans have at least a 
chance of victory. 

Presumably, Tammany can 
beat Hylan in the primary. 
There is no more efficient politi- 
cal machine in the country than 
that which operates from the 
headquarters of the New York County Democratic 
headquarters on Fourteenth Street. But if Hylan 
fails in the Democratic primary will he stay whipped? 
Presumably not; the breach between his faction and 
the Tammanyites led by Smith, Olvany, and Walker 
is both wide and deep, to judge from the campaign 
rhetoric. And if Hylan runs as an independent in the 
election, there is.a chance that the Republican 











nominee may slip into office with minority backing. 
No such opportunity has offered itself to the bat- 
tered Republicans of New York since the election of 
Seth Low on a fusion ticket in 1goo. 

Mayor Hylan has rattled noisily around in the 
New. York mayoralty for a good many years, and it 
is to Tammany’s credit that the organization turned 
against him in view of the political risks involved. 
Not the least of these is the blow which a Hylan 
victory would give to the prestige of Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith, who emerged rather well from his difficult 
duel with a Republican Legislature at Albany. Smith 
has plunged into the mayoralty campaign without 
reserve, and if the count goes against him, that fact 
will not be overlooked in the 1928 national Demo- 
cratic convention. 

Probably Smith will come as close to winning the 
Democratic nomination in 1928 as he did in 1924; 
but winning it seems out of the question. The fact 
that he is a Roman Catholic defeated him then, and 
presumably will defeat him again. Yet those who 
believe in the myth of Roman Catholic politics in 
America should reflect upon the fact that both 
Smith and Hylan, the chief figures in New York’s 
present contest, belong to the same faith. If religion 
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were the test of their politics, they could easily 
divide the spoils of office and live in peace with one 
another; instead, they are fighting each other to 
the political death. 


Uncle Sam, Spectator — 


Lc; is impossible to read through the address of M. 
Painlevé at the opening session of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations without feeling a deep 
conviction that the League has come to stay and 
that it has already taken firm 
root as a great agency for inter- 
national good will. There are all 
too many Americans who still 
predict a complete collapse of 
this child of Woodrow Wilson, 
partly because their antipathy 
to the father makes them blind 
to the virtues of the child, partly 
. because they are convinced 
that no real progress can be 
made in the world without the participation of their 
own country. There are unfortunately other Ameri- 
cans who passionately hope that the League will fail 
merely to justify their own bitter partisanship. 
These citizens, together with a sprinkling of violent 
nationalists in other countries, are the ones to whom 
the French Premier alluded when he said —“. . 
they proclaim with ‘malignant j joy the death of the 
League of Nations.” But the League lives on. 

Five years ago, we felt that the entrance of the 
United States into the League, whether with or 
without reservations, was a vital matter because we 
had faith in the principle of the League and were 
fearful lest our abstention should lead to its collapse. 
It was not that we believed that the United States 
had much to gain by adherence, but that Europe in 
chaos had much to lose by our abstention. Today, 
the situation is quite different. Without us and with- 
out Mexico, Afghanistan, Russia, and Turkey, the 
League has settled itself on a solid foundation. Our 
adherence is no longer of much import. It took the 
United States seventeen years to become convinced 
that the International Red Cross was not an agency 
of entangling alliances, and it may take the same 
length of. time for us to be able to reconcile the 
League with Washington’s farewell address. Never- 
theless, the League will go on without us, and unless 
we are cursed with meanness of spirit, we will wish 
it Godspeed and cheer it on its way. 





Oil and Empire 


ITHIN the next few weeks the Council of the 

League of Nations will be called on to settle 
' for a generation, at least, the status of the little 
vilayet of Mosul in Asia Minor. This spot, momen- 
tarily attached to the Arab kingdom of Irak over 


which Great Britain holds a mandate until 1928, is 
claimed in toto by Turkey as being predominantly 
Turkish in population and sympathy. Yet at the 
Lausanne Conference of 1923 both Turkey andGreat 
Britain pledged themselves to maintain undisturbed 
a provisional frontier and to accept as final whatever 
decision the Council of the League might make for 
the ultimate disposition of the territory. 

Now Turkey, fearful lest the decision will be 
unfavorable to her interests, is threatening war, 
and the question has become one in which all the 
prestige and tact of the League will be called into 

lay. 

e It is Mosul which in the past five years has played 
the roll of tinder box in the Near East. From both 
the racial and ‘economic points of view it has pre- 
sented one of those international puzzles whose 
solution has defied all ordinary diplomacy. Its peo- 
ple are Assyrian, Jewish, Turk, Arab, Kurd, and 
what not. Its untried, though presumably rich, oil 
fields, its key location commanding the trade routes 
from Persia, Mesopotamia, and the Hejaz to the 
rich markets of the West, as well as its strategic 
position in the control of Mesopotamia, have all 
combined to give it special attraction for the great 
powers of Europe. Title to the development of its oil 
resources has passed from nation to nation. First, 
Germany received a concession from the Sultan of 
Turkey. Great Britain objected and forced an 
Anglo-German combine. The war shattered this and 
France claimed the territory as a part of Syria which 
the British had awarded her in exchange for a free 
hand in Mesopotamia. The British then reclaimed 
the territory and offered the French a participation 
in the Turkish Petroleum Company, an organization 
first launched under Anglo-German auspices. 

At this stage, the United States objected that she 
was not receiving “open door” treatment, and to 
pacify her a new deal was made whereby £ American 
oil companies should control one quarter of the stock 
of the Company, French companies another quarter, 
and the Dutch Shell and Anglo-Persian companies 


‘the remaining quarters. This arrangement now 


stands, the only complication arising from. the 
famous Chester concession, — a grant made by the 
Turkish Government to the American Admiral 


-Chester and his sons which includes among other 


things a right of way forty kilometres wide through 
the vilayet of Mosul which would allow the con- 
cessionaries to drill for oil within that strip. 

Such, in part, is the tangle the League will at- 
tempt to unravel. We could cite further complica- 
tions indefinitely. The League sent to the spot a very 
able commission of investigation headed by Count 
Teleki, former Minister of Foreign Affairs of Hun- 
gary, and the report of that body has now been made 
to the League. It is a most judicial report. It disposes 
of any claims that Great Britain may have enter- 
tained to the vilayet by right of conquest. It names 
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the population as preponderatingly Kurdish and 
intimates that the majority of this population would 
prefer Turkish rule to that of Irak unless Great 
Britain were to extend her mandate over the later 
nation for another twenty-five years. It offers three 
alternative plans, none of which the League is 
obliged to accept, but one of which — the one which 
suggests a partition of territory whereby Turkey 
would receive two thirds of the vilayet and Irak, or 
the Turkish Petroleum Company, the one third in 
which the oil is reported — will probably form the 
basis for the final award. 

That Mosul should have been a magnet to draw 
the ecomonic imperialism of Western Europe was 
inevitable. Since the Crusades, Europe has sought 
in Asia Minor such concessions as she could wrest 
by force. If the League can today substitute a 
solution based on the recommendation of an Hun- 
garian, a Swede, and a Belgian for a trial at arms, 
she will indeed have justified the fondest hopes of 
her supporters. 


Watch Us Grow! 


ROFESSOR BORING — ominous name — of 

Columbia University predicts that by 1965 New 
York City will contain 50,000,000 people; as Carlyle 
would say, mostly fools. If the professor is right, we 
have here another argument why men should live in 
Boston, Baltimore, Detroit, Indianapolis, and other 
places which the various Chambers of Commerce of 
such cities should exploit and explain. In a recent 
number of THE INDEPENDENT, Mr. Frederick L. 
Allen protested against the passion for growth which 
obsesses our cities and our suburbs. He said, “I like 
to contemplate Vermont whose population is actu- 
ally decreasing . . . We should be glad to advertise 
our smallness; to put up signs reading, ‘Watch Ver- 
mont Dwindle!’”—and certainly for those of us 
who prefer elbowroom to rubbing elbows, mere in- 
crease in population is not a cheering thing. 

But our pioneer heritage is strong in us. We want 
more people; we want this place, which we have 
found and lived in, to be a great city; we want to 
grow. This wish is deeply rooted in the American 
heart. It is woven into our intimate desires. Not long 
ago, we were motoring toward Saratoga, animated 
by a wish to observe the improvement in the breed 
of horses. We saw a car in front of us, obviously the 
vehicle of a bride and groom. It was strung with 
white ribbons and trailed behind it mystical but 
dilapidated shoes. It bore on the back two large 
signs. One read: “Just Married!” The other read: 
“Watch Troy Grow!” With these emblems of pri- 
vate joy and civic hope, the happy pair started life 
in the tradition which must appeal to a booster or 
any public man. 

Of course it is all a matter of taste. But one need 
not be a hermit nor even a recluse because one 


contemplates living in Professor Boring’s city of 
50,000,000 with positive aversion. Like Mr. Allen — 
if it comes to a choice, we prefer Vermont: 


Sacrifice 


HE destruction of the Shenandoah and the loss 

of fourteen of her crew made the first week of 
September one of the darkest in the history of peace- 
time aviation in America. To the brave men who 
died in the performance of their duty,—a duty 
notoriously dangerous,— the whole country has paid 
a tribute of respect. It remains for the responsible 
officials of our Air Service to see that “these men 
shal! not have died in vain,” that their sacrifice shall 
be fruitful in saving those who come after them from 
similar misfortunes. 


A Summer of Content 


HE summer is over. President Coolidge has re- 

turned to Washington and has held the first 
Cabinet meeting of the fall. Weather prophets are 
predicting the coldest winter in seventy years. Be- 
fore this catastrophe comes we 
might well reflect for a few 
moments on the quiet and 
peace that have been ours. 

In governmental circles there 
have been but three major 
summer worries, the funding of 
the Belgian debt, the ferment in 
China, and the new prohibition 
enforcement. Otherwise, all has 
been quiet along the Potomac 
and in Swampscott, Massachusetts. These are 
mercies for which we may well be thankful. Grief 
and Congress are not necessarily synonymous, yet 
somehow our troubles begin just about the time 
when Congress convenes. We must bite the bullet 
and comfort ourselves with the recollection of the 
quiet and pleasant period now drawing to its close. 





Let George Alone 


HE organizer of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, Mr. A. Philip Randolph, whose goal 
includes “more wages, better hours, better working 


- conditions and ‘manhood rights,’” has explained 


certain of the grievances of the citizens he repre- 
sents. ““Not the least among their demands,” he 
says, ‘is that of being treated like men and not like 
children. As it is, porters with self-respect and pride 
dread going into the district offices lest they be 
hailed as ‘George’ . . .” 

One sympathizes with ‘the proud, self-respecting 
porter. It is distressing to be called George when 
your name happens to be Alfred or Ignatius, partic- 
ularly as there is no genuine, compelling reason why 
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you should be called George. THE INDEPENDENT 
would gladly start a movement to call Pullman 
porters Cuthbert or Theobald, but is discouraged by 
the difficulties of the undertaking. Nothing is more 
intangible or more stubborn than a mildly humorous 
tradition. Pullman porters have always been called 
George, and it is probable that they always will be 
called George. It is not a very dignified habit on the 
part of the traveling public, but we are not a very 
dignified people. On the other hand, it casts no as- 
persions on the porters themselves. They had best 
regard it as one of the crosses in their honorable 
calling and resign themselves — as they have done 
in the past — to bear it with equanimity. As a rule, 
they are among the kindest and best humored of 
men, meeting the various unpleasantnesses of their 
work with an almost proverbial good nature. It is 
because we like them that we call them George. They 
represent many of the best qualities of their race, the 
qualities which inspire a friendly interest and re- 
sponse. It would be hard to do them a poorer sérvice 
than to make them haughty and aloof, to inflate 
them with the false pride of a Cuthbert or a Theo- 
bald. No, we vote for George and all its implications 
of smiling, cheerful helpfulness and good will. 


Scratching the Bolshevist 


HE old saying, “Scratch a Russian, and you will 

find a Tartar,” has a new significance today. 
The modern version should be “Scratch a Bolshevist, 
and you will find a Russian.” It cannot be too often 
insisted that the cry of the 
Bolshevist — “‘World conquest 
for the liberation of the Prole- 
tariat” —is but the modern 
version of the Slav cry of the 
last two centuries: “World 
conquest for the greater glory of 
the Little Father.” 

Before the war, the great 
world outside that smaller 
world whose business it is to 
know, knew little about Russia. Since the war, and 
especially since the Bolshevist revolution, it has 
learned a great deal. Everything it hears about 
Russia is a new story, and it regards it all as a mani- 
festation of the new terror — Bolshevism. One 
notorious instance will suffice. Enough dispatches to 
fill volumes have been written within the last year 
or two around the enormities of the Bolshevist secret 
police organization known as the Cheka. Seldom or 
never is the fact mentioned that in the Bolshevist 
Cheka is simply seen the old Okbrana, the secret po- 
lice of the Czars under another name. 

Now, to the average Westerner, the position oc- 
cupied by such an organization as the Okbrana and 
the methods it employed are so utterly foreign to 
anything he is accustomed to that simple statements 





of facts in regard to it are often regarded with frank 
incredulity. The Okbrana began as a quite legitimate 
branch of the ordinary police service, but, as years 
went by, it developed a curiously parasitic life of its 
own. It increased in strength and influence, spread 
itself abroad in all directions, and gradually so 
impregnated every department of the state that, at 
last, the Government was utterly helpless in its 
hands. It became the foremost power in Russia; its 
chiefs recognized no superiors and were amenable 
to no law. The great mass of men who served the 
Czar were men who had been trained to live by their 
wits, men who moved continually in an atmosphere 
of intrigue: all adepts, as in the case of the members 
of the Okbrana, in the most astonishing systems of 
double-dealing. 

Then there was the great army of men, soldiers, 
diplomatists, and traders, whose whole experience 
had been taken up with forwarding in one way or 
another what through many decades expanding 
into centuries had come to be known as Russia’s 
traditional policies. Of these policies, none were so 
strong or so firmly founded as those very move- 
ments which are today being actively operated — 
the so-called Bolshevization of the Balkans and 
Turkey, the Bolshevist “liberation movements” 
in. Northern Persia, the Bolshevist propaganda in 
India, the struggle for the domination of China and 
the Far East. 

Five years ago, almost to a day, when news was 
coming through of the Bolshevist advance “in the 
interests of world liberation” into Northern Persia, 
a certain newspaper correspondent of more than 
usual discernment cabled the news to London 
from Teheran that General Brusiloff, one of the 
most reactionary generals of the Czar, was “hunt- 
ing with the Bolshevist pack for want of a better.” 
It is perhaps not too much to say that such a de- 


‘scription fits the greater part of the present Bolshe- 


vist régime. What the world is up against from Russia 
today is not only Bolshevism but Russia herself. 


Peeping Tom and Aunt Sally 


HE newspapers, with a few honorable exceptions, 
have done their worst in the way of income tax 
publicity. Certain New York papers have printed 
thirty or more pages of “sucker lists”’ covering the 
greater part of the country. Aunt Sallies and Peeping 
Toms in every American community have something 
to gossip and whisper and smirk about. Nobody 
rises to explain what good will come of it. Additional 
dollars and cents in the national Treasury brought in 
by informers and neighborhood spies will hardly 
balance the loss of morale, the lowering of decency 
and tone brought about by this indulgence in curi- 
osity, by this public incitement to mind somebody 
else’s business. We wait with interest to see what 
Congress will do about it. 
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Aviation and Colonel Mitchell 


\ S we go to press it seems that Colonel Mitchell, 


that stormy petrel of our Air Service, must 

be tried, or at least investigated, as a result 
of his charges of criminal incompetence in our 
handling of aviation. Like Ajax he has defied the 
lightning; he has asked for trouble, and _pre- 
sumably he will get it. As the spokesman of discon- 
tent he will, if tried or investigated, have his day 
in court, but it is probable that the court will 
consider ‘merely his alleged breach of Army regu- 
lations rather than the larger questions of national 
defense involved. 

On the face of it, Colonel Mitchell is a brave man 
and a good pilot. His record is sufficient to exonerate 
‘him of any unworthy motive. One may assume 
that he passionately believes in his contentions. One 
may also assume that there is a great deal of truth 
and sound judgment in many of his criticisms of 
our national aviation policy and practice and much 
value in some of his suggestions. Granting all this, 
the question remains whether his methods of protest 
are justified. 

There is more than an even chance that Colonel 
Mitchell will overplay his part and lose his audience. 
The public sympathizes with a victim of official 
tyranny, but it quickly tires of the individual who 
keeps on shouting that he alone is right and that 
everyone else is wrong. The proud father who ex- 
claimed, as a marching hos. went by, “Look! Look! 
The whole regirhent is out of step except my son,” 
has long been regarded as possessing a more loyal 
heart than a convincing intellect. Colonel Mitchell, 
unless he controls his pen and his tongue, will be 
impatiently dismissed by the public as a know-it-all. 
He protests too much. 

After the Shenandoah catastrophe he burst 
forth with a blistering statement attacking every- 
body in sight. “These accidents,” he said, “are the 
direct result of incompetency, criminal negligence, 
and almost treasonable administration of the na- 
tional defense by the War and Navy Departments.” 
Aviation policies, he asserted, are directed by non- 
flying officers; the “‘lives of the airmen are being 
used merely as pawns in their hands.” The airmen 
themselves “‘are bluffed and bulldozed so that they 
dare not tell the truth . .. The conduct of the War 
and Navy Departments has been so disgusting in 
the last few years as to make any self-respecting 
officer ashamed of the cloth he wears.” 

However, Colonel Mitchell goes on to say that 
the Air Service is used, not to promote efficiency, 
but for mere propaganda; that first the Army and 
then the Navy covers the deficiencies of its per- 
formance by an empty, spectacular aviation 
“stunt,” designed to gull the American public into 
the delusion that all is well with our national 


defense. This is done, he intimates, by staff and bu- 
reau out of selfish desire to hold jobs and author- 
ity. They have deliberately issued misleading 
statements. 

An outsider can only estimate the possible va- 
lidity of these charges by studying Colonel Mitch- 
ell’s own statements in order to determine his 
conservatism and accuracy, his powers of observa- 
tion and deduction. An examination of his just pub- 
lished book, “Winged Defense,”’ * discloses so many 
errors, bold, unproven assertions, so many non 
sequiturs, and — it must be confessed — so many 
disingenuous arguments, that one’s faith in Colonel 
Mitchell’s advocacy is severely shaken. In this 
volume he upholds the case for the submarine and 
the airplane; he advocates a single air service on an 
equal footing with the Army and the Navy, and he 
devotes much space to the possibility of commercial 
aviation. Surface warships, he asserts, are obsoles- 
cent. A good case may be made for this contention, 
but again Colonel Mitchell protests too much. It 
is hardly ingenuous to say, “Aircraft can act in 
high winds and under weather conditions where sea- 
craft have great difficulty in doing anything,” with- 
out admitting that the converse is also true. Nor is 
it quite fair to state that during the World War 

“no battleship sunk another battleship” with the 
obvious implication that a battleship is useless. 


Technically,he may be correct; battle cruisers may 


have sunk battleships and battleships sunk battle 
cruisers, but this he leaves unsaid. His book 
abounds in startling assertions: “I can say now, 
definitely, that we can encircle the globe i in a very 
short time on a single charge of gasoline.” The book 
abounds, too, in repetitions and confusions. Colonel 
Mitchell says in his foreword: “This little book has 
been thrown together hastily,” but why, one asks, 
should a book making such serious allegations and 
advocating such radical changes be thrown together 
hastily? Does it not indicate a hastiness and a 
confusion in the mind of the author that he should 
rush into print with a book so full of errors and 
inadequacies? 


” this book, as in his various published inter- 
views, there is much that is constructive and im- 
portant. One may conclude that many of his charges 
will be shown to be unfounded, that many of his 
proposals will be held to be unsound; the public 
need not be unduly alarmed. But we believe that 
beneath the smoke screen is a hidden fire. Without 
taking him strictly at face value, we agree that all is 
not well in our aviation. It is not as bad as he says, 
but it is not as rosy as the Secretaries would have us 
believe. If he can bring about a fruitful investigation 
and inaugurate a constructive program, much in his 
manners and many of his statements can be forgiven. 





*Winged Defense. By William Mitchell. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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The ‘‘ Shenandoah,” Daughter of the Stars, crashes to earth 


HAZARDS OF THE AIR 


The ‘“‘Shenandoah’s”’ tragic end recalls the fate of other dirigibles 


View of the fallen dirigible from the air, showing the main body of the wreck 
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The terrible disaster of the 
** Shenandoah” on September 3, 
in which fourteen officers and 
enlisted men were killed, recalls 
the fate of similar craft which 
have been either totally or 
partially destroyed during the 
past decade. At the right is 
the wreckage of the giant Army 
dirigible, ‘Roma,’ bought 
from Italy, which crashed to 
earth in flames near the Hamp- 
ton Roads Army base on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1922. Thirty-four 


(Wide World) 























men lost their lives. The British dirigible, R-33, broke 
away from her moorings at Pulham, England, on April 
16, 1925: Only the coolness of her commander saved the 
ship from disaster during the thirty hours which she 
spent battling a storm over the Dutch Coast. The picture 
at the left shows the damage which was inflicted. Below is 
all that remained of the dirigible, ZR-2, bought in England 
for the United States, after her frame had buckled and 
sent her into the Humber River on August 24, 1921. 
More than forty persons, including sixteen Americans, 
lost their lives. The French dirigible, ‘‘ Dixmude,” fell 
into the Mediterranean on December 21, 1923, after 
having been presumably struck by lightning. Fifty-two 
men were lost. The British dirigible, R-34, was wrecked 
at her base on January 29, 1921, without loss of life. 
Six Zeppelins have been destroyed in peace-time wrecks. 
The loss of the ‘‘ Shenandoah” leaves the United States 
with only the “ Los Angeles,’’ which may not be used 
for military purposes. 

(Wide World) 


(Keystone) 
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Trials of the White House Spokesman 


IKE plenty of other 
people, I sup- 
pose, I had often 


wondered idly if the 
President of the United 
States has.a tough job. 

I wasn’t thinking of 


By Samuel McCoy 


Omniscience has never been expected of any 
man—save the President of the United States. 
Twice each week he meets the newspaper corre- 
spondents, and their questions range all the way 
from a receipt for keeping cool in hot weather to 
a cure for the world’s ills. No easy task—being 


If you’d like to hear 
what the President is 
asked at one of these 
regular meetings with 
the newspaper men, if 
you'd like to get an idea 
of the subjects he is 


any particular Presi- 
dent —just any Presi- 
dent. I wondered if he 


the White House spokesman. 


called upon to deal with 
— come along! 
You arrive in Wash- 





really does have such a 
tremendous load on his shoulders or if the work is 
taken off his shoulders by an army of assistants. 

I found out. It so happened that I had some busi- 
ness which took me to Washington and into the 
White House itself. I went to the White House, not 
once, but every day for days; and I got at first 
hand a pretty fair idea of what is probably the most 
important part of the President’s job. 

It’s the job of answering questions. 

I learned, for example, that President Coolidge 
during a single year was asked to answer 1,582 
questions. 

One thousand, five hundred and eighty-two 
questions! 

And these were not “ordinary” questions. They 
were formal questions. They were put to him in 
writing. They were put to the President in person — 
not to any of his aides or subordinates. It was his 
own particular private job to answer them. They 
came direct to him before anyone else had seen them. 

You yourself, you who are reading these lines, 
asked some of them. You stood face to face with the 
President and put these questions right up to him. 
You don’t remember having been in the White 
House? Well, you were. 

You were there because you are one of the people 
of America. Being one of the hundred million, you 
are affected by the President’s attitude toward any 
national question. If anyone went to the White 
House and asked the President a question affecting 
the whole nation, it was your question just as much 
as if you had actually asked it yourself. 

Millions of persons are constantly anxious to 
learn how the President stands on the various 
matters that affect them. It is plainly impossible 
for all of them to visit the White House and ask 
their questions. So they must have mouthpieces 
for the purpose. | 

These mouthpieces are the newspaper men — 
the newspaper correspondents whose business it is 
to visit the President at regular intervals and 
ascertain his views. 


ington and make your 
way to the White House — that beautiful and 
stately mansion set within spacious lawns in the 
center of the city— and, entering through the gate 
at the right of the edifice, walk along the curving 
graveled driveway to the entrance of the low white 
building which adjoins and is connected with the 
White House. This low structure houses the White 
House executive offices. 

Here in his office at the rear of the building, over- 
looking the lovely lawns and terraces that stretch 
away to the Potomac River, the President receives 
the newspaper men. The conferences are held twice 
weekly — at noon on Tuesdays and at four in the 
afternoon on Thursdays. 


OME have come with questions already written 
out, others dash hastily into the room reserved 
for the press and hammer out their questions on the 
typewriters there. The slips are collected and sent 
in to the President’s room often only a few seconds 
before the hour, although the agreed rule is that all 
shall be submitted at least ten minutes before the 
conference hour. By the hour set fifty or sixty 
correspondents have gathered. 

On the stroke of the hour, “Pat” McKenna, the 
executive offices’ major-domo who has been sta- 
tioned there through four Presidencies, appears at 
the end of the carpeted corridor leading from the 
President’s private room and beckons to the crowd. 
Shoulder to shoulder, a long line, the correspondents 
stream forward and enter the room. — 

The President, rising from the chair where he has 
been sitting at his flat-topped mahogany desk, nods 
a greeting as the threescore men crowd up to it. 
They press around in a semicircle, three or four 
deep. The President, adjusting his glasses at the end 
of their long black ribbon, picks up the sheaf of ques- 
tions before him and glances at the uppermost one. 

If he deems it one to which no reply is entitled 
he lays it down silently and goes on through the list 
until he comes to one which he chooses to answer. 
Then he lifts his head and faces the questioner. 
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His voice is low, lifted only enough to reach the 
outermost row, but it is then reaching fifty million 
men and women. Six of the men before him repre- 
sent the six news associations whose telegraphic 
news dispatches go out‘to more than 3,000 news- 
papers, reaching virtually every reader in the United 
States. The rest are representatives of individual 
newspapers of every shade of political opinion and 
published in every section of the country. 

No other living man has such an audience 
or is required to answer with such care. 
They ask questions 
about ambassadors 
and about arma- 
ments; about banks 
and about budgets; 
about coal and about 
conscription; about 
everything to Z for 
Zeppelins! 

It is the hardest 
school in the world. 
Talk about the “little 
red_ schoolhouse!” 
This big white- 
painted schoolhouse, 
with just this one 
“pupil” in it, is in- J 
conceivably more dif- (National Photo) 
ficult! Here are fifty 
or sixty sharp-think- 
ing examiners— the newspaper men—and every one 
of them is firing his questions direct at this one man 
who faces the crowd! It is an ordeal without parallel 
in any school, university, or political post in the 
entire world. 

The custom began, of course, years ago. In the 
last decade it became a formal institution. The 
White House Correspondents’ Association was 
organized on February 25, 1914. It comprises the 
dozen men who regularly “cover” the White House, 
but the fifty correspondents who regularly attend 
the biweekly conferences with the President sub- 
scribe to its rules. 

These rules provide that the President shall 
never be quoted directly without express permis- 
sion, and that all questions shall be addressed to 
him in writing, but that verbal questions bearing 
directly on the subject matter of the written ques- 
tions may be introduced in the conferences. 

The first conference held by President Coolidge 
with the newspaper men took place on August 14, 
1923, twelve days after he became President. From 
that date on, he was a most punctual attendant. 
Out of the 104 Tuesdays and Thursdays in the year 
that followed, he was at his desk, ready for ques- 
tions, on gI different occasions. The small number 
of times when he was unable to be present is ac- 
counted for by his unavoidable absences from 





‘“‘ Mr. President, can you tell us—?" 


— 


Washington: the unusual pressure of business or 
by the fatal illness of his son Calvin. 

Question upon question is showered down upon 
him. Patiently he stands there answering them one 
by one. The voices of a hundred million Americans 
are beating upon his ears. 

An astonishingly small percentage of these might 
be classed as “freak” questions. Most of them were 
thoughtful, serious interrogations. The correspond- 
ents very well realize that the President’s time 
cannot be wasted with “fool” questions. But a few 
of the odd queries 
may be quoted here 
—therewerenotmore 
than a dozen among 
the whole 1,582. 

“*Mr. President,” 
one ran, “‘is it true 
that there are too 
many Lotophagi 
around the State De- 
partment and that 
Laodicean leaguers 
should not be ap- 
pointed on the expert 
commission?” 

Even that was 
justified — by the 
smile it provoked. 

“Mr. President,”’ 
wrote one youthful 
correspondent hopefully, “it has been suggested 
that if a stadium is to be built at Washington it 
should be a ‘double-deck’ affair, capable of seating 
130,000 people. Will the President express an opin- 
ion of such a structure as a Mecca for the young 
athletes of the nation?” 

The President smiled. That question seemed 
hardly up his street. 


” R. PRESIDENT,” wrote another corre- 

spondent solemnly, on a day when the 
President was occupied with such trivial matters 
as the Japanese exclusion question, the bonus bill, 
the shipping problem and the tariff, “wouldn’t you 
like to tell us about the circus you attended in kid 
days? How old were you before you saw your first 
circus? Where was it? Any chance you ever carried 
water to the elephant?” 

And on a swelteringly hot day last August, the 
same irrepressible youth addressed these two 
questions to the President: 

“Mr. President, perhaps you have a recipe for 
keeping comfortable in torrid weather. If you have, 
will you share it with us?” 

“Mr. President, wouldn’t you like to tell us about 
your baseball playing days?” 

The President had a cold in May. 

“‘Has the President,” wrote one correspondent 
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anxiously, “found the chlorine gas treatment 
efficacious?” 

“Mr. President,” wrote another, “is it likely 
that the President will attend the chrysanthemum 
show?” 

But most of the questions were “strictly business” 
—the nation’s business. And most of them were 
put tersely, concisely, with a full appreciation of 
the necessity to conserve the President’s time. 
Look, for example, at this sheet of paper containing 
seven questions on a single subject — fired at the 
President, so to speak, in one mouthful: 

“Mr. President: Has the plan for an expert 
examination into Germany’s capacity to pay repara- 
tions broken down? Has the American Government 
yet reached any conclusion as to whether it should 
withdraw from the plan or whether it still is deemed 
advisable to continue with the efforts to bring about 
the conference? Would the United States participate 
in the conference without France? Can you tell us 
the nature of France’s reply to this Government, 
as communicated to Secretary Hughes yesterday 
by Ambassador Jusserand? Did the French Ambas- 
sador discuss the question with you today? What 
is the next move in the situation? Is another reply 
now awaited from Premier Poincaré?” 

That set of questions -is typical — typical of all 
those addressed to the President by these fifty or 


sixty keen-thinking newspaper men who call upon 
him regularly. They cut their questions to the bone. 
They don’t try to tell the President his business. 

On three separate conference days in October, for 
example, when the correspondents grouped around 
the President fired no less than eighty-two ques- 
tions at him, these were some of the different subjects 
upon which he was called to express an opinion: 

“In view of Lloyd George’s statement on the 
Hughes reparation plan, will you comment as to 
your attitude and that of the Administration?” 

“Can the President make any statement about 
Henry Ford in today’s papers charging Secretary 
Weeks with attempting to block the Ford plan for 
the development of Muscle Shoals?” 

“Numerous and conflicting published reports 
regarding your attitude on the World Court have 
appeared. Some have stated unqualifiedly that the 
World Court plan has been abandoned. Will you 
comment on this?” 7 

“Mr. President, have you any information as to 
any progress made in organizing codperative 
societies for handling the wheat crop?” 

“Has the President authorized any statement of 
his attitude on enforcement of the Volstead Act? 
Will the President kindly state his views on this 
question of enforcement?” 

“Could the Executive (Continued on page 336) 


For the Glory of Lowly Man 


China’s Eight Hundred Years Old Communistic Experiment 
By N. Tourneur 


idea in the theories of Karl Marx are not so 

modern as they imagine. Nor has the Bolshe- 
vist propaganda — which Moscow has disseminated 
in China — anything new to tell a people which put 
Communism to the test and found it wanting eight 
hundred years ago. 


NERVENT doctrinaires who flaunt the new 


The first and most essential duty of a Government 
is to love the people and get for them the real advan- 
tages of life, which 


own hands with the view of succoring the working 
classes and preventing them being ground to dust 
(exploited) by the wealthy. 


No modern follower of Communist doctrine could 
have stated his theories more clearly. Yet the fore- 
going quotation, taken from the words of one of 
China’s ancient leaders, is older than the Magna 
Charta which freed the destiny of the English-speak- 
ing races. And the experiment which China carried 

out surrounds a social 





are plenty and plea- 
sure. In order to pre- 
vent the oppression of 
men by men, the State 
must take possession 
of all the resources, 
and become the sole 
master and employer. 
The State must take 
the entire management 
of commerce, industry, 
and agriculture into its 





The recent strikes and demonstrations in 
China have caused many to shake their heads 
and point to the red hand of Communism dis- 
rupting the unity of the land. Communism is 
not new to China. Mr. Tourneur’s article de- 
scribes an interesting experiment conducted 
eight hundred years ago when China weighed 
Communism in the balance and found it 

wanting. 


revolution so complete 
| that it makes Soviet Rus- 
sia appear a mere ama- 
teur bungler. 

While feudalism held 
Europe in its grip, the 
momentous questions of 
social and political econ- 
omy were being thrashed 
out in China, splitting the 
people into two inevitable 
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parties. The movement for a “clean sweep,” a total 
renovation of their social system, captured the 
sense and wishes of the nation, and, under the 
Emperor Chen-tsoung, it was given the opportunity 
of putting its theories into practice on a national 
scale, backed by the resources of the empire. It is 
hard to believe that Marx was unacquainted with 
this gigantic experiment, though no reference to it 
appears in his writings. On the other hand, many 
of his leading statements are so extraordinarily 
similar to those put forth by the Chinese reformers 
that nothing less than plagiarism or reincarnation of 
thought can be advanced in explanation. 

The leader and prime theorist of China’s reform 
movement was Wang-gan-ché, a statesman famous 


and committees or tribunals fixed prices for com- 
modities. Lands were seized, and tribunals assigned 
the soil to the farmers every year, advancing them 
the necessary seeds and implements on condition 
that the “‘loan” was repaid in grain or other agricul- 
tural produce. Agricultural inspectors with full 
powers supervised farming operations, and the tri- 
bunals fixed what kind of crops were to be grown 
and, of course, their market prices. 

Readers may well rub their eyes on perusing the 
following, but it is not an extract from any Russian 
commissar’s speech in 1918: “In case of famine in 
any one spot, the great (central) agricultural tri- 
bunal, informed by the principal committees of the 
harvests of the Empire, will easily restore the 
equilibrium by causing the plenty 





in Chinese history, possessing 
high intellectual powers together 
with a personality persuasive as it 
was pervasive. In private life he was 





of the fertile Provinces to be trans- 
ported into those that are ill-sup- 
plied. Thus the necessaries of life 





a model of all the virtues admired 
by his countrymen, but in public 
and national affairs he was like the 
archrevolutionists of Russia and 
deemed any means lawful to gain 
his ends. Our Communists need not 
imagine that “boring” and “cells” 
and like underground methods of 
propagandism are original with 
them: Wang-gan-ché and his party 
directors made use of them all. 

Of journals to tincture news and 
other information, they had none. 
In place of the press, they issued 
cheap and popular commentaries 
on all the sacred and classical works, 
perverting their meaning in favor of Communistic 
doctrines. They established schools for young and 
old and issued a people’s dictionary in which innu- 
merable everyday and other words were defined to 
the advantage of the reformers. Their aim was that 
of procuring infallible happiness for the people. 
Eight hundred years ago in China, as with our doc- 
trinaires today, this was to ensue through the 
development and more equal distribution of the 





1 
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nation’s resources. Nationalization and redistribu-. 


tion were their keynotes. 

Wang-gan-ché’s party spread, and by their open 
and their subterranean methods penetrated the body 
of the-folk. The leader, charming the emperor with 
his meteorlike qualities, reached a position near the 
throne and won imperial confidence for himself. 
Gradually, the emperor intrusted him with all the 
powers necessary to bring the reformers’ program 
into being, and as gradually did the astute Com- 
munist statesman fill the executive departments and 
law courts with carefully chosen partisans. Then, 
with the emperor’s permission, the reforms were 
entered upon. 

The state took over commerce and the industries, 


! NOMA 





(Courtesy of Boston Art Museum) 


The Emperor Wang-gan-ché listens to the 
petitions of his subjects 


will always be sold at a moderate 
price; no longer will there be any 
people in want; and the State, being 
the only speculator, will realize 
enormous profits annually, which 
will be applied to works of public 
utility.” These. words and their 
import are familiar to us. But they 
belong to Eleventh Century China. 

Equally familiar to us is their 
seizure of private fortunes. Tri- 
bunals decided who was rich and 
who poor. Tribunals adjudicated 
who of the poor could share in the 
distribution by the state of funds 
obtained through mulcting the 
wealthy. In every province and every district 
other tribunals sat directing commerce and the 
industries, and they in turn were responsible to 
committees in Peking. 

The “reforms” appealed potently to the populace, 
and general opinion approved of the revolution — 
at the outset. To get something for nothing is irre- 
sistible bait to Oriental and Occidental alike. Yet 
there was opposition from others who realized the 


fallacy of the Socialist policy. 
{omnes public opposition, organizations, and 
representations to the throne in the form of 
“humble supplications” and other petitions, Wang- 
gan-ché countered in words which might easily be 
attributed to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. “Beginnings 
are always difficult,” he announced, “and it is only 
after overcoming many obstacles that a man can 
hope to reap the fruits of his labor. Ministers, nobles, 
and mandarins have all risen against me. I am not 
surprised at it. They cannot quit the common rou- 
tine and adopt new customs. Little by little they 
will grow used to those innovations, their natural 
aversion will die away, (Continued on page 330) 
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Sketches in Old Spain 


By Kenneth Conant 

















(Used by penteton of Foster Bros., 4 Park Sq., Boston) 
PATIO OF THE DIPUTACION, BARCELONA 


Late CATALAN GOTHIC 
View OF GARDEN, SET IN ON SECOND STORY 
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UST as Spain has passed through many hands 

and suffered many invasions, so Spanish 

architecture. reflects the influence of other 
nationalities. In Cordova the old bridge built by the 
Romans and rebuilt by the Moors echoes today be- 
neath the feet of the Spaniards. Little remains of the 
Visigothic occupation but a part of the wall of Toledo 
and the metal votive crowns of Guarrazar. With the 
passing of the Visigoths came the conquest of the 
Moors. Led by their guiding star, Sohail, so legend 
tells, Tarik and his Arab followers invaded Spain, 
and their descendants remained there until the star, 
Sohail, sank lower toward the horizon and the Moors 
were gradually "driven south; when the star dis- 
appeared Boabdil el Chico surrendered the keys of the 
last Moorish stronghold at Granada. 

Under the Moorish rule, the Christians had only - 
dared to build churches in the Asturias or in the 
mountain range that runs from Corunna to Bar- 
celona, raising edifices stern and warlike in aspect. 


PALMA DE MALLorcA — OVER- 
HAULING THE ‘‘ DELFIN” 


The Balearic Islands have passed 
through as many hands as the rest of 
Spain. Since their original Iberian in- 
habitants were subdued by the Cartha- 
ginians, they went from the Vandals to 
the Romans, from the Romans to the 
Moors, and were finally definitely 
united to the Kingdom of Aragon in the 
Fourteenth Century, thus becoming 
definitely Spanish. Palma de Mallorca 
was founded by the Roman Consul 

Metellus. 





APSE, CATHEDRAL, AVILA 
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There was little native Spanish art. The, © Sere 
Moors, a cultivated and intellectual people a a By Sey 
had brought over with them their own 2 ies £ heen Ps 
architecture — the architecture of the ©. ~~ .. | te Bs 
Arabs. This was scorned by the Spaniards, Ree . 
partly from religious difference and partly 
from jealousy of the invader. French 
architects were imported, and cathedrals 
such’ as Burgos show an almost purely 
French style. 

The dry and savage aspect of Spain 
influenced the art and architecture. There 
is the love of magnificence and impressive- 
ness rather than the reverence for beauty and 
poetry that distinguishes the Italian Gothic. 
Perseverance in the Romanesque ritual pre- 
served the Romanesque style in architecture 
for a long period. The builders sought for 
permanence; their arches were plain and 
square, their groining ribs simple, and 
they reserved decorative sculpture for the 
doorways and capitals and bases of columns. 
They loved strong and solid exteriors 
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containing aisles of great height. In time the French 
architects succumbed to the Moorish influence, for 
the Spaniards were wise enough to recognize and 
utilize the skill of the Moors in building. 

No other country demonstrates as well as Spain the 
power of the pointed Gothic. Avila shows the delicacy 
and refinement of the first pointed style— a reaction, 
perhaps, from the architect's obligation to build within 
the bald, windowless: wall which girdled the city. 
The cathedral is part of the fortifications, a continu- 
ance of protecting wall and tower with ramparts and 
slits from which rocks and boiling oil might be hurled 
at the invader. 

“The attempt to build for everlasting is an indica- 
tion of highest virtue on the part of the artist.” This 
characteristic belongs peculiarly to the Spanish Gothic. 
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CATHEDRAL, BURGOS , , 


Reconstruction, showing the facade of the Thirteenth Century before the addition of the spires. In 1790, the 
Gothic style being then unpopular, the sculptures of the portal were cut away and Renaissance 
doorways introduced 
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Things Antique 
III. Shylocks and Sherlocks in Art 
By Robert M. Field 


terfeiting in the world of art, hush money and 

bribes were unknown. But after the Shylocks 
entered the field — first, to make loans on great 
masterpieces when impoverished owners or artists 
turned to them for material assistance and then, 
later, to traffic in art that they 
did not produce — the parlance 
and tactics of the mart forced 
their way into art dealings. 

Among the earliest objects of 
such sharp trading were the 
ancient rugs. Ordinarily, the rug 
maker was a poor man, so in- 
digent indeed that he was com- 
pelled to procure loans, not 
merely to support himself and 
family as he toiled, but actually 
to purchase the materials which 
he wove in the textile. For each 
sum that he borrowed he was 
compelled by the money lender 
to weave into the rug his promis- 
sory note to repay. Then, when 
he did meet and discharge his 
obligation, the weaver — if he 
were a cautious and wise busi- 
ness man — would weave with 
nimble fingers into the fabric his 
satisfaction of the mortgage. 
Far too often, however, if not 
almost without exception, the 
rug maker struggling for exist- 
ence piled note upon note and 
confessed at the end his inability to discharge them. 

Hence, in many rugs there are no satisfactions of 
the mortgages recorded. The legal and practical re- 
sult, therefore, was that the money changer, who had 
no gift or genius, no patience or pride for a work of 
art, became its owner upon its completion. Thus 
possessed of a lovely thing he set.out to dispose of it. 
And at a profit, too. The experience, entailing and 
showing a wide margin of gain, the Shylock was soon 
embarked in intricate rug deals. 

Other Shylocks in other fields of art have fol- 
lowed similar paths. Bronzes, paintings, porcelains, 
tapestries, and marbles! Where have they not laid 
their heavy hand, haughty and merciless and grasp- 
ing middlemen, untouched with the Promethean 
fire, but stamped all over with the dollar mark. 

So long as they were content to traffic in originals, 


B: ORE the advent of rank faking and coun- 





KNEELING Boy 
Faking antiques was practiced in medizval Rome, 
possibly even by Michelangelo. This statue, sup- 
posed to be identical with the one executed by him 
for Signor Galli, bears the marks of deliberate in- 
jury, classing it as possibly one of those sold as 
Roman relics to deceive the public 


the commercial taint, though depressing and con- 
temptible enough, was unalloyed. For a time the 
Shylocks merely mulcted and cheated the artists 
themselves. Who does not know that the true artist 
lives for his art alone? The joy and satisfaction of 
striving to achieve the ideal in beauty is reward 
enough for him. Or if mayhap 
he crystallize and capture for 
others on canvas or in mar- 
ble some passion or hope, some 
dream or fear, caught at the 
white heat of his inspired fancy, 
then — a fig for mere money! 

Upon such guileless souls have 
the Shylocks fed their greed. To 
the average man they reaped, it 
seemed, unearned profit enough. 
Yet they were not content. To 
multiply the profits they insti- 
tuted the practice of faking. If 
artists, then museums and the 
public at large might just as well 
be mulcted, too. 

So they began to fake bronzes, 
paintings, tapestries, glasses, and 
porcelains. And for the first time, 
art, which had esteemed itself 
superior to, and had held itself 
aloof from, science, begged for 
protection. Spurious pieces be- 
came so widespread that for a 
time none knew the genuine 
from the counterfeit, the false 
from the true. Then with rapid 
strides the men of science, so lately scorned, became 
Sherlocks in art and established tests and safeguards 
for its protection. 


HEN the artists of Munich called on Wilhelm 
Ostwald, one of the famous chemists at Leip- 
sic, for protection he quickly responded. Confronted 
with examples of spurious paintings represented to 
be originals, he took a bit of canvas from an authentic 
painting, mounted it as a cross section on a slide and 
placed it beneath his microscope. With the faked 
painting he did the same. Then beneath the two 
lenses was revealed the shameful history of the 
shoddy reproduction, 
All art galleries are accessible to the artists. 
Their very existence, in fact, is to delight and 
educate the public and to provide the artists with 
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masterpieces which they can analyze and study, 
dream over and copy. The inspiration of the ancient 
is like a torch in the wilderness to the youthful paint- 
ers. Hence, they come in reverence to pay homage. 

But one came to cheat. He copied not for the 
training of his hand and eye, but for the gold that 
could be reaped from a successful fake. Beneath the 
microscope his work was oily, the surface smooth and 
unbroken. There was but one layer of paint, too. In 
sharp contrast, the master’s piece beneath the 
searching lense revealed a cracked, dry surface from 
which the oil had dried away, leaving only the 
minerals of the paint behind. The minerals, them- 
selves, were impure, proving their ancient purchase, 
whereas the modern work was done in purest paint. 

Most striking of all, however, the authentic bit 
showed many layers of paint. The faker, hurrying 
and bungling in his infamy, unwilling to pay the 
price of patient endeavor, had slavishly copied. But 
the master, dreaming and aspiring for a given effect 
and yet always baffled, used first one shade of blue to 
depict his sky. Then he mused over the result and 
decided he would have no sky at that spot on his 
canvas. So he painted it out and later put in a tree. 
Not content with that effect, he finally obliterated 
the tree and restored the sky, but this time in a 
brighter blue. What was the result? Upon his can- 
vas he had placed not one, but numbers of layers 
of paint. By that test the fraud was exposed. 

One famous artist, to his great dismay, found that 
paintings upon which he had spent hours and hours 
of patient and painstaking labor were quickly fading 
out. Consulting a chemist he soon learned that he 
had been cheated. When purchasing his materials he 
believed he was buying sun-fast mineral paints, but 
in reality he had been sold dyes of organic origin 
that vanished in the sun. His experience, costly to 
him, suggested a further test of ancient paintings. 
The scientific Sherlock puts a suspected work be- 
neath a mercury lamp or for want of one on a roof 
beneath the sun. If the colors fade and disappear, he 
knows that most likely the painting is modern. 


ee pea analysis of the paint provides 
another test. In the new there is lots of oil. In 
the old, there is little or none. In the new, there are 
no impurities. In the old mineral paints — like 
English red which is nothing more than iron rust or 
ultramarine blue, a sodium aluminum silicate mined 
in the Orient — there are many impurities. 

For tapestries and rugs men of science have set up 
safeguards against fraud. In the products of old 
looms handled by hand the texture varies. Even a 
given strand studied under the microscope shows a 
varying diameter. Machine-made tapestries or rugs, 
on the contrary, are uniform in texture and made of 
threads whose diameters change hardly at all. 

The presence or absence of vegetable fibre in the 
tapestry or rug is an additional test. The ancient 


weavers used it extensively. The presence of silk, on 
the other hand, will fix the date as subsequent to 
about 550 A.D. 

Then there is the test of the dyes. To cite one 
example, the old red in early tapestries and rugs was 
made by crushing thousands of cochineal bugs, a 
dye that is not readily duplicated today. 

With old glasses and porcelains the key to antiq- 
uity is the measure of devitrification which has 
taken place. With increasing age, glasses become 
increasingly crystalline. Fragile layers in the glass 
appear and give the piece its lovely colors. Just as a 
drop of oil on the surface of water reveals lovely 
colors, so the different strata of glass in an old object 
by refraction of light abound in beautiful shades. 
A butterfly’s wings have a few colors actually pres- 
ent in them, but the varied and kaleidoscopic hues 
are born of the passage of light through the lamina- 
tions of its wings. Just so, the older a glass or por- 
celain may be the greater the crystallization, and for 
that reason the lovelier the hues that it reflects. 


1 eae eae porcelains and potteries are often 
bathed in chemicals to test them. Frequently, 
fakers who acquire damaged originals in seeking to 
restore the symmetry of the complete whole ingen- 
uously employ plaster of Paris. To the naked eye the 
object seems perfect, but after its acid bath the 
juncture between the old and new is visible. 

When a marble is faked and invites suspicion, 
chemists resort toa comparative analysis of the faked 
with a known statue of the period to which thé 
statue under surveillance is ascribed. The test is 
made by taking from each object in an inconspicuous 
place a bit of its material. If the suspected material 
does not chemically conform under the test to the 
authentic it is branded as a fake. 

In the realm of bronzes and pewters, of tins and 
leads and silvers, electrochemistry has wrought mir- 
acles that smack of witchcraft. Over six hundred 
antiques, real and alleged, have been treated by Dr. 
Colin G. Fink of Columbia University. One of these 


was the figure of a Japanese warrior astride his battle - 


horse. It had been purchased as a genuine antique, 
representative of Japanese art three thousand years 
ago, for $20,000. Subjected to the Fink process, the 
antique finish of green, made with a carbonate of 
copper and glue, disintegrated and exposed a modern 
casting made of common type metal. 

Another proffered antique proved to be a nursery 
toy when the test was applied. To its pitifully mod- 
ern surface had been added with a camel’s-hair 
brush, a hair from which was revealed by the test, a 
deceptive patina of the richest, most crusty green. 

As these tests are perfected it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for the fakers and counterfeiters to 
function. If, in addition, monopolistic tendencies in 
art are curbed, the collection and study of things 
antique will receive a fresh stimulus. 
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The Cow Callahan 


An Addendum to National Legend 


§ 


UST as we were about to go away from Pistol 
Creek, the old-timer really began to remember 
things about the cow Callahan. Up to then, so 

d recollected 
only that Callahan had but one horn, the hide of a 
Titian doormat, and a cynical outlook on civilization. 


selfish is the human horizon, he 


“Funny, at that, about 
Callahan,” said the old- 
timer, casually. “Always 
wanted to be a mother, I 
reckon. I recall she adopted 
a baby sea lion. They even 
say she had bear cubs, but I 
don’t take no stock in that 
—I mean, that Callahan 
actually was the mother. 
She had ’em, right enough. 
Leastwise, till they growed 
up. And she chased a bull 
elk once. It finally killed her 
— trying to be a mother, I 
mean.” 

Literary gentlemen tell us 
that the nation becomes 
conscious of its past. They 
point a great public interest 
in biographies and period 
literature. This, say the lit- 
erary gents, is a healthy 
sign of the awakening of young 
national pride. They may 
be quite correct, although there will be some who 
claim that the national pride was not even so much 
as napping. At any rate, it is a robust state of af- 
fairs for authors who write biographies, who recon- 
struct historical epochs, and who excavate the past 
generally. 


HE nation, then, looks to its past and scans 
the mists for tall, imposing figures. It seeks 
customs to which decent obeisance may be made, 
traditions to sanctify, and legends to reverence. 
Behold the cow Callahan! A vital legend with one 
horn and an auburn complexion. A great-hearted 
cow, this Callahan, with an instinct for mother love 
that was. often misunderstood. Misunderstood to 
such an extent, in fact, that some accounts of Calla- 
han’s exploits sound as highly sexed as the analyses 
of a modern psychonovelist. 
In all, a cow fit to take her place in the stall next 
to Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, the one that started the 





“It was beautiful to see the 


love that Callahan gave the 
ruins” 


By Wallace Smith 


Chicago fire, if not next to the immortal blue cow of 
Paul Bunyon and the lumber camps. 

We first encountered the Callahan legend in 
Clatsop County in Oregon. The memory of Callahan, 
though, is most fragrant in the settlement called 
Cannon Beach. It was hereabouts that Callahan per- 
formed her greatest deeds, 
and hereabouts she died. 

Cannon Beach is an en- 
chanted settlement clinging 
to the shore of the Pacific, 
roughly, between Elk Creek 
and Pistol Creek. Here, as 
nowhere else on the great 
coast, the giants of the 
Northwest forests and the 
shaggy mountains march to 
the very edge of the Pacific, 
as if rushing to grips with 
the enemy in the eternal 
warfare of land and sea. 

Thus, almost poetically, 
that one may have a glimpse 
of Callahan’s locale. A rug- 
ged, beautiful country of 
tremendous winter storms 
and great summer calms. 

Historically, Cannon 
Beach is important as the 
furthest south of the Lewis 
and Clark junket. There was 
a whale washed ashore and Lewis— But this is 
not the legend of that. 7 

At Cannon Beach all the gates swing outward 
instead of inward as in most peaceful communities. 
It was while inquiring about this that the current 
historian met the Callahan legend. The pioneers 
were forced to build their gates that way and fortify. 
them with padlocks and similar devices to keep 
Callahan from invading the gardens and eating the 
pioneer radishes and hollyhocks. 

At first, all that could be learned of Callahan was 
that she uprooted gardens and otherwise misbehaved 
bovinely on premises considered beyond the privi- 
lege of cows. Only ambitious curiosity succeeded in 
getting under this top layer of human reminiscence. 


T was three months before we could learn that 
Callahan had her name from her first owner, a 
tavern keeper living ten miles up the trail beyond 
the Necanicum River. The man Callahan is dead, 
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and there seems to be no record of the youth of the 
cow Callahan. Nor did interviewing no less than 
eighteen of the oldest inhabitants of those parts 
reveal the exact year of the cow Callahan’s 
migration to Cannon Beach. 

It seems established, however, that it was while 
the Indians were still in that vicinity. 

“*Callahan drove the red brother out,” the Pistol 
Creek old-timer remembered. “They had no fences 
and no gates. She’d charge their villages and butt 
over their tepees. Once they made war medicine 
against Callahan. They got up a hunting party like 
they use to hunt buffaloes; but they couldn’t get 
close enough to Callahan to reach with an arrow, let 
alone a buffalo spear.” 


THE white settlers of Cannon Beach sent a com- 

mittee, diplomatic but decently armed, to wait 

on the man Callahan. They told the tavern keeper 

to corral his cow or Cannon Beach would declare it 
an outlaw and lynch it. 

“If yez really kill her,” said the man Callahan, 
“all of yez come to my tavern by way of celebration, 
and I’ll send yez home helpless drunk, and not a 
cent out o’ your pockets.” 

Skilled hunters took the trail of the cow Callahan. 
For their pains they had a long-range glimpse of red 
hide streaking through the brush. And at night 
Callahan would raid the settlement, root up its 
gardens, and be gone like a bad dream with the 
dawn. Except that bad dreams do not leave wrecked 
trellises and trampled pieplant behind them. 

Cannon Beach sighed, reversed the swing of its 
gates, and resigned itself to Callahan. She accepted 
this decently. She came to the seashore where the 
Cannon Beach herds loll in almost amphibian com- 
fort. It was on the shore she had her memorable 
duel with a brindle bull for the mastery of the herd. 
She objected to his arrogant manner, fought him one 
horn against two, and whipped him. 

It was really after that, with the Cannon Beach 
folks wondering at the scandal of a one-horned 
cow leading a herd of cattle, that Callahan’s mother 
instinct came to the fore. She tried to adopt, suc- 
cessively, all the calves of the herd. But the calves 
went stubbornly back to their mothers. Callahan, 
who could not understand this, left the herd. 

A week later she was seen on the beach again 
followed by a baby sea lion. There are many sea 
lions on the rocks off Cannon Beach. This youngster 
had apparently strayed and had become stranded. 
Callahan had adopted it. She paraded the sea lion 
past the herd. She seemed worried when the young 
sea lion went into the water — worried, but deter- 
mined not to let the other cows see that she was 
anything but proud of a legless calf that could frolic 
in the thunderous breakers. 

The next report of Callahan came from the crew of 
Olaf Sigursson’s fishing fleet out of Astoria. 


“You'll be bothered no longer by the cow Calla- 
han,” Olaf sent word to Cannon Beach. And told 
how they had seen her swimming out to sea, follow- 
ing the bobbing head of a baby sea lion, and mooing 
in despair each time it ducked under the waves. 

But Callahan came back. Somehow, she went 
twice through that smother of foam — there’s a 
mill of churning surf off Cannon Beach on middling 
days — and lived. 

Lumberjacks, working under a man named Rob 
Thorman, brought the next word of Callahan. She 
was looking considerably thinner and her hide, they 
said, was getting gray. But that was incidental. 
Callahan had come into a clearing in the forest 
surprising a bull elk and his mate. The bull lowered 
his head and made a great masculine, bellowing 
to-do of defending the family honor. 

It is with this incident, especially, that the scandal- 
mongers get in their dirtiest digs at Callahan. They 
say that she was trying to make advances to the bull 
elk. So low was Callahan, they would have us be- 
lieve, that she tried to step in between a bull elk and 
his wife. But those who saw Callahan with the baby 
sea lion — or with the bear cubs later — refuse to 
believe this. 

The unbiased fact is that Callahan lowered her 
single, awful horn and charged the bull. It must 
have surprised him to have a female so bold. Which- 
ever way the bull elk interpreted Callahan’s action 
— and this must be the real shame of that incident 
— he turned tail and fled in panic. Callahan snorted 
her disgust and went thoughtfully back to the depths 
of the forest. 

Then came spring and with it another attack on 
Callahan’s reputation. She came out of the woods 
and into the village with two bear cubs waddling at 
her hoofs. There were those who said that Callahan 
was actually the mother of those twin cubs and 
dragged up the episode of the bull elk to color their 


slander. . 


UT this time a party of bear hunters, including 
the redoubtable Ragmar Davis, ran down thelie, 


fortunately for natural history and for the name of ~ 


the cow Callahan. They back-tracked on Callahan’s 
trail. They couldn’t miss a trail marked with cow’s 
hoofs and bear-cub paws. At the end of that trail 
they found the mother bear gored to death by 
Callahan’s solitary horn. 

To those who have had occasion to be associated 
with a mother bear when her cubs are young, this 
one exploit of Callahan’s maternal obsession is 
enough to make her immortal. 

Callahan observed a truce about Cannon Beach. 
She raided no more gardens, and Cannon Beach did 
not harass her cubs. It was beautiful, they say, to 
see the love that Callahan gave the young bruins. 
She would go grubbing through the woods with 
them or frolic in an open (Continued on page 336) 
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The Decay of Weeping 





less noted how fallen into decay of 

late is the usage and practice of 
weeping. As Alfred, Lord Tennyson has 
beautifully described them, “Tears, 
idle tears” have almost disappeared from 
contemporary social intercourse. Pre- 
sumably, some of our hardest boiled eggs 
must retire at times into their closets — 
though why anyone, even an egg, should 
want to retire into a closet I have never 
quite understood — and vent their ap- 
parently atrophied emotions in wild gusts 
of weeping. But few of us burst into tears 
nowadays when we refer to a dead politi- 
cian or a defunct poet. We have learned 
to dissemble our grief and to hide our 
quivering sensibilities behind our egglike 
exterior. 


Oem beside myself have doubt- 


**e eK * 


Mr. Gerald Gould, in a recent number 
of the English Saturday Review, has 
touched on certain phases of the decay of 
weeping. In his article, “‘A Good Cry,” he 
reminds us how ready and willing our 
ancestors were to boohoo on the slightest 
provocation. It was under certain cir- 
cumstances the right, the proper, the 
correct thing to do. If your attention was 
called to a sad or a noble object and you 
were invited to weep because it was either 
sad or noble, you would have been con- 
sidered a callous person if your flashing 
eyes had not obediently dimmed their 
lustre in a veil of not unmanly tears. 
Mr. Gould points out that: 

“Sir Walter Scott was anxious for peo- 
ple to weep over the tombs of politicians 
and indicated the architectural facilities: 


‘Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 
Twill trickle to his rival’s bier; 

O’er Pitt the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the note resound.’ ” 


I was myself brought up in the shadow 
of an equestrian statue which bore the 
inscription — “‘ Passenger, Pause! And if 
thou art a patriot shed a tear to the 
memory of one who—” and so forth. 
Yet, I would venture to state that in, say, 
two months, out of the ten thousand 
touring-car loads which paused to read 
that inscription and photograph the 
monument, not three or at most four 
tears have been shed or squeezed to the 
memory of that estimable man. 


* * * * * 


Why is this? Have we so schooled and 
disciplined our lachrymatory glands that 
they no longer respond to our desire, or 
have we lost or stifled the power to feel? 





Sobs by Chanticleer 


Are we more callous than our forefathers, 
or are we simply made of sterner stuff, 
the Spartans de nos jours? 

* ke * *K * 


I am inclined to think that we are both 
more heartless and more self-controlled. 
In some respects we are as sentimental as 
any early Victorians in whiskers. Very 
few of those sterling citizens who blub- 
bered at the thought of Wellington or 
Washington, who boohooed whenever 
they saw Tintern Abbey or Yarrow or an 
Alp, gave much anguished thought to the 
little children in the cotton mills or the 
rather comic lunatics in Bedlam. Their 
sentimentality was internal and subjec- 
tive. It was overpoweringly sad that they 
should lose a friend or be disappointed in 
love or grow old. By an association of 
ideas they could dissolve the thought of 
the dead Pitt or Wellington or Fox or 
Washington into a sense of personal loss, 
and as they mourned deeply over any 
personal loss whatsoever, they could 
promptly express their grief in a pony or 
even a decanter of tears. 

* * kK * 


Nowadays, we have learned to take our 
personal misfortunes in a rather more 
sporting spirit. We try to be good losers. 
We keep the upper lip stiff and tell our- 
selves and the world that our misfortune 
is nothing at all, really nothing at all. 
This is very well, but the natural result 
of our protest is that our power to ap- 
preciate a loss becomes dulled. We have 
destroyed pain by a kind of un-Christian 
science. 

* * * * * 

Our emotional outlet is still found in 
religion and in certain of the arts. If in 
some segments of Protestant society 
religion is rationalized and largely in- 
dividualized, to a much greater portion of 
our population it still provides an escape 
from the arid repressions of modern life. 
People who profess to find love a mildly 
broad joke, who accept bruises on their 
souls like bruises on their bodies as all a 
part of the game, are perhaps unfitted 
by training or experience for the mysti- 
cal healing, the emotional cleansing of 
the Christian Church. But simpler, less 
sophisticated souls continue to rush for 
relief to that ageless consolation. 


* * ke *K * 


Similarly — though in a less serious and 
vital sense — the arts provide us from 
time to time with a relief from the careful 
architecture of our self-control. A play 
which is guaranteed to dampen every eye 








in the house is sure to have a great many 
eyes to dampen. “A good cry” is an 
emotional debauch, dearly loved and 
eagerly sought after by even the coldest 
and shallowest of moderns. It is not 
genuine feeling, but it is the illusion of 
feeling. At least we are tricked out of our 
reserves. For one brief, delicious moment 
we let go the restraints of reality, we allow 
ourselves to suffer an imitation of suffer- 
ing. When the young wife, her baby in her 
arms, is kicked out coatless into the stage 
snowstorm, we welter in vicarious grief 
and shed our painless, relieving tears. 


x*e KEK * 


For myself, I am proof against the 
misery of the theatre’and the screen. No 
matter how harrowing the story or how 
convincing the presentation, I am consti- 
tutionally unable to divorce myself from 
reality and a kind of bluff, cheery opti- 
mism. “Poor woman,” I say to myself. 
“This would be quite sad if it were real.” 

But by some freak of psychology I am 
easily bewitched out of reality by the 
printed page. A story, a poem, a play — 
in print — transports me directly into an 
intense other world. Not infrequently I 
have alarmed fellow passengers in a trolley 
car and embarrassed myself by bursting 
into sobs over a story in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 1 am aware that this is not 
done, that it is not quite the thing. But I 
do it. At least, not I —the conscious 
Chanticleer, that Bad Old Man, for that 
person is away, vanished, asleep — but 
the simple, naif, emotional spirit which 
lurks in the hidden thickets of my being, 
which has merged itself into the imaginary 
scene and is experiencing just the emo- 
tions which the author intended it to 


experience. 
*e KK * 


And that is what we really enjoy — to 
let our emotions overflow. Our great- 
grandparents must have been happy 
people. They suffered so constantly and 
they so enjoyed their sufferings; even, we 
are told, they enjoyed ill health. Properly 
regarded, there is much pleasure to be de- 
rived from the possession of a cork leg or 
a shaking palsy. They were happier than 
we; they wept so much more. 

If we started even a subdued wailing 
we should be told sharply to forget it. 
And all those inward tears remain unshed 
in the limbo of unrealized emotions simply 
because the conventions of our manners 
have changed; along with swoons and 
vapors, whiskers and crinolines, weeping 
has gone sadly.out of fashion. 
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Readers and Writers 


HE political and economic conse- 
quences of the late war in France 
have been so constantly uppermost 
in the public mind that we have given 
little thought to the changed intellectual 
status of that country since 1914. In the 
Europe of today, the Europe of the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the Versailles Treaty, 
the French spirit finds itself in a peculiar 
situation which is reflected in current 
literary discussion in France. French cul- 
ture is confronted with the third great 
phase of its modern history. From the 
middle of the Seventeenth Century up 
to the French Revolution, France, the 
cultural leader of Europe, was imposing 
standards based upon the classical and 
aristocratic tradition. For another hun- 
dred years or so, France maintained her 
supremacy in the realm of ideas as the 
land of liberty, democracy, and freedom 
of thought. Then came the war which 
hastened the process by which this second 
position was being undermined, so that 
when the smoke had blown away France 
had to ask herself what would be her réle 
in a changed world. 

When I say that the second position 
was being undermined, I refer not to 
events since 1914 so much as to the cam- 
paign which flourished increasingly from 
1g00 onward and waged in France itself 
against the freethinking and — in the 
political sense — revolutionary tradition. 
This campaign was in part a matter of 
domestic political tactics, but all the 
champions of classicism were not Royal- 
ists or even conservatives. Anatole France 
as a writer was as pure a product of the 
literary tradition of the old régime as 
could well be conceived, and it is signifi- 
cant that he never lost the support of 
Charles Maurras, who is the only Royalist 
in France above the level of a vituperative 

arty journalist. But men like Barrés and 
oerchaaiy quite orthodox Republicans, 
have had much more influence in directing 
this drive against Romanticism, German- 
ism, and all the various “isms” used to 
describe the barbaric, that is, non-French, 
influences in Europe. 


INCE the war, at least one of their 

aims has been fully realized: the 
European intellectuals are completely 
disillusioned about liberty of the brand 
made popular by the French Revolution, 
and those who still hope do not look to 
France. Russia has taken her place as the 
focus for the aspirations of the Left Wing. 
At the same time, as France has again 
become the chief political power on the 
Continent, certain circles see in this an 
opportunity to revive the old cultural 


By Ernest Boyd 





hegemony based upon strictly nationalis- 
tic conventions and traditions. Hence, the 
incessant controversies involving authors 
accused of trifling with the devil of inter- 
nationalism, together with the natural 
corollary of the disappointment of for- 
eigners at the apparent sterility of literary 
France today. 


A SELF SATISFIED _provincialism 
has long been a noticeable penalty 
which the French mind has had to pay for 
the privilege of an erstwhile unchallenged 
superiority in matters of taste and culture. 
“France turns her back to the Ocean,” 
said Michelet, and Balzac spoke of “that 
idiotic belief, the only religion of the 
French, which consists in believing that 
the universe begins at Montrouge and 
ends at Montmartre, and in laughing at 
foreigners and looking upon them as 
prey.” 

It is precisely this mood which the tra- 
ditionalists and the nationalists wish to 
encourage in literature, at the very time 
when international codperation is essen- 
tial to the intellectual, no less than to the 
economic restoration of Europe. And so 
we get the fulminations of such grand in- 
quisitors as Henri Massis, offering Thom- 
ism as a substitute for thought, and 
denouncing Renan, France, and even 
Barrés, as well as Rolland, Duhamel, Gide, 
and Julien Benda. The three older writers 
are accused of skepticism, while the crime 
of Rolland is individualism, of Gide im- 
moralism, of Duhamel subjectivism. All 
have sinned in so far as they present a 
personal integrity against the exactions 
of formalism and traditionalism. 

Henri Massis is so authoritative a 
spokesman for his side in the debate that 
a reading of his two volumes of “Jug- 
ments” (Plon) will present the whole 
question in a nutshell. The writers he at- 
tacks are the outstanding representatives 
of the school which is showing some sense 
of the realities of modern life, with the 


single exception of Maurice Barrés. 
Barrés finds himself in this galére, for 
religious rather than literary reasons. His 
political influence was certainly one 
hundred per cent reactionary, but he did 
reserve to himself the privilege of being 
a freethinker while advocating the most 
pious Catholicism for the masses. Similarly, 
while the logic of his politics demanded 
that he be a Royalist, he made his career 
as a Republican. I confess he is the one 
person whom Massis is entitled to criti- 
cize for his lack of intellectual honesty. 

You will notice, however, that Barrés is 
exceptional in another way. He is the only 
writer in the group who has no audience 
outside France. The others are well 
known: Renan, Anatole France, Romain 
Rolland, Georges Duhamel, André Gide. 
Benda, also, has been translated — you 
may remember his novel, “The Yoke of 
Pity” —and his excellent criticism of 
Bergsonism, together with his essays on 
esthetics are widely appreciated by for- 
eign readers of French. One might almost 
say that Henri Massis and his friends de- 
nounce as “un-French” precisely those 
French writers who represent French 
literature abroad. If to the list is added 
the other victims of the patriotic crusade, 
Jules Romains, Claudel, Barbusse, Paul 
Morand, and the authors published by the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, there does not 
remain much familiar to the outside world 
except Loti and Paul Bourget. And this 
fact in itself has added fuel to the flames 
of controversy. 


I HASTEN to add that the disputants 
are not suffering merely from jeal- 
ousy, for most of them are widely read and 
cannot be described as crying “sour 
grapes!” Financially, it makes little differ- 
ence to any of them whether they are or 
are not read by non-French readers. No. 
What irritates the traditionalists is the 
thought that France is being interpreted 
by gentlemen who do not go to mass and 
who show a regrettable disposition to be- 
lieve that art and literature are being 
created by races so unfortunate as not to 
be French or even Latin. They have gone 
even further, for they have been hob- 
nobbing with German authors and mak- 
ing translations of works by Sternheim, 
Hasenclever, von Unruh, and Thomas. 
Mann. This is tantamount, in some eyes, 
to desertion in the face of the enemy. But 
impartial witnesses cannot but be glad 
that the bridge has been restored between 
France and Central Europe by writers 
who, during the war, were under no sus- 
picion of being “above the battle,” but 
were very deep in it. 
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AMERICAN POETRY, 1925. A MIS- 


CELLANY. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 


N this volume, the third of a biennial - 


series, are contained seventy-two 

poems, only a few of which have 
appeared in magazines or elsewhere, by 
seventeen American poets. They repre- 
sent the latest work of that representative 
group which is generally regarded as 
containing the most significant writers 
of verse in this country. The book is not 
an anthology in which the taste of the 
editor determines what poems shall be 
chosen for preservation. Rather, it con- 
tains the choice by each poet of his own 
work. By this ingenious plan we get the 
poet both as creator and self-critic. 

Of so varied a volume it is difficult to 
formulate any general appreciation. The 
diversities of subject and treatment 
confuse the reader; he cannot say, 
“American poetry is this or that thing,” 
or blithely ticket its tendencies. This 
collection is not the work of a “school,” 
the product of a “movement.” Whatever 
interrelations, borrowings, and lendings 
may be indicated in these poems, it is 
only fair to consider each poet as an 
original and genuine creator who dips 
from the common pool only as all must 
do who work in a common medium. 

Intellectual or objective poems seem 
to outnumber the subjective lyrics which 
one usually expects to find in the major- 
ity. Without daring to state that the 
modern American poet is a worker in 
decoration, one cannot fail to recognize 
how many poems are deliberately decora- 
tive, or to be unmindful of the skill with 
which colors are laid on or contrasted 
and grouped. Miss Amy Lowell and 
others have acquired a genuine virtuosity 
in this sort of composition — a charming, 
brittle art, smacking at times of preciosity, 
but delightful where it succeeds. In Mr. 
Wallace Stevens’ work it becomes some- 
thing more than a delicate burlesque of 
itself; there is a slight odor of decay about 
his exotic imitations of imitation flowers. 
He observes the ocean from silken couches, 
through the smoke of a thousand poppies: 


. a pale silver patterned on the deck 


And made one think of porcelain chocolate 
And pied umbrellas. An uncertain green, 
Piano-polished, held the tranced machine 


Of ocean, ... 


Mr. Conrad Aiken contributes some 
sharp slices of drama, implying pro- 
foundest questions. And then comes a 


Garlands of Verse 


_A Review by C. S. 


most satisfying poem in so different a key 
as to make bright discord — “Whale” 
by William Rose Bénet: 


Rain, with a silver flail; 
Sun, with a golden ball; 

Ocean, wherein the whale 
Swims minnow-small; 


I beard the whale rejoice 
And cynic sharks attend; 

He cried with a purple voice, 
“Tbe Lord is my Friend!” 


‘**With flanged and battering tail, 
With huge and dark baleen,’ 

He said, ‘Let there be Whale 

In the Cold and Green!’ 


“He gave me a water spout, 

A side like a harbor wall; 

The Lord from cloud looked out 
And planned it all! 

“His is a mammoth jest 

Life may never betray. 

He has laid it up in his breast 
Till Judgment Day. 


“But high when combers foam 
And tower their last of all, 

My power shall haul you home 
Through Heaven wall. 


“A trumpet then in the gates, 
To the ramps a thundering drum, 
I shall lead you where He waits 
For his Whale to come.” 


Then the Whale careened in the sea, 
He floundered with flailing tail 
Flourished and rollicked be, 

“Aha, mine Empery! 

For the Lord said, ‘Let Whale be!’ 
And There Was Whale!” 


H. D.’s verses, delicate, restrained, 
hark back by direct descent. to the Greek 
Anthology. Mr. T. S. Eliot is not too 
happily represented by three slight songs 
nor Mr. John Gould Fletcher by one long 
and three shorter poems. The poet at- 
tempts too much in his interpretation of 
Lazarus as the risen Christ; it is ingenious, 
it is effective, but it is not adequate for 
the subject. Mr. Alfred Kreymborg’s 
intricate, stuttering muse is unappre- 
ciated by this reviewer. 


R. VACHEL LINDSAY has at 

least one poem to his credit in 

“‘These Are the Young.” Who are these, 

he asks, with intrusive ways, speaking 

an alien tongue, “obeying their own cap- 
tains, and to no man tame?” 


“Girls most bewitching, 
Boys most untamed, 





Hotly praised and preached at; hotly, 
very hotly blamed. 

Who are these? What is their aim? 

What is now their game? 

What is their spiritual name? 

What, indeed, és their aim?” 


“This is a chosen people, 

This is a separate race, 

Speaking an alien tongue — 

These are the darlings of my heart, 
These are the young.” 


ISS AMY LOWELL’S late work is 

illustrated by several poems that 

by no stretch of imagination can be called 

poems, and by one splendid poem, 

“Apotheosis,” which is animated by the 

most deeply poetic spirit and expressed 
in strong, vivid phrases: 


The words were faint as is the jar 
Of air behind a falling star 
Felt in a forest where ghosts are. 


A sword was now become a thin 


Long line of ants, who crawled and went 
With the strange, multiple consent 
Of myriads working one intent. 


Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay hardly 
does justice to her distinctive and distin- 
guished talents with the few childhood 
poems in this volume. Neither Mr. John 
Crowe Ransom’s nor Carl Sandburg’s 
selections strike this reviewer as impor- 
tant. Mr. Edward Arlington Robinson’s 
finely worked and thought-out sonnets 
have distinction but no fire, and Sara 
Teasdale deserts her happiest manner 
when she, too, turns to the decorative 
panel poem. Louis Untermeyer in “Song 
Tournament: New Style” has written a 
successful satire on much of modern 
poetry. Elinor Wylie has several poems, 
all effective and all different. Her ballads 
are sharply cut. 

Altogether, a volume full of serious 
thought and equally serious affectation; 
a volume of achievement rather than of 
promise. There is little to indicate that 
these poets will progress to definitely 
higher levels in their art. One feels they 
have, to all intents and purposes, arrived 
at their various goals. Certain of these 
goals are clearly worth while; none is 
unworthy or quite insignificant. These 
men and women enrich modern life work- 
ing bright or dark beauty into its metallic 
texture, deepening the shadows and 
bringing out the high lights in its seem- 
ingly superficial surface. This volume does 
justice to their current effort. Therefore, 
it is worth while. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


Movements in European History. By D. H. 
Lawrence. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch. 
$3.50. 

HIS book was first published in 1921 
as written by Lawrence H. Davison. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a new 
audience will be created for it by the 
knowledge that Mr. D. H. Lawrence is the 
author of a general history of Europe. It is 
an interesting book over any signature, 
both in theory and presentation and in its 
bleak simplicity of style. It is written, ac- 
cording to the author, “for adolescents, 
for those who have had almost enough of 
stories and anecdotes and personalities, 
and who have not yet reached the stage of 
intellectual pride in abstraction.” It is 
almost a study of impersonal movements 
in history. An original, striking book. 


* * * *K * 


Race or Nation. By Gino Speranza. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.00. 


N interesting discussion of the un- 
assimilated in America. The author, 
himself of Italian parentage, points out 
the dangers of “mass alienage” and pro- 
poses remedies. His style is striking. In 
the first chapter he establishes the value 
of our ancient tradition by quoting the 
following simple and touching epitaph 
from a New Hampshire burying ground: 


Caleb Kendall, 
Born at Preston, Conn, 
Dec. 9, 1732. 

Settled in Fairfield, N. H. in 1764 
Was the First Proprietor of a Farm in this 
Township. 

A Soldier in the Revolution he fought at 
Fort Ticonderoga in 1776. | 
A successful Hunter & a good Neighbor, 
He enclosed this Acre and dedicated it to 
God. 

Died October 2, 1821, aged 89 years. 


His discussion is interesting and his 
comments pointed. 


* * * KX * 


Father's First Two Years. By Fairfax 
Downey. New York: Minton, Balch 
& Co. $1.50. 


ABIES and mothers have been told 
what to do and how to behave, but 
fathers have hitherto been left to wallow 
in their difficulties without a guide and 
almost without a friend. They have had to 
provide their own philosophy. Now comes 
Mr. Downey with helpful chapters on 
“Father at the Bath,” “On Having 
Daughters,” “The Battle of Baby’s 
Looks,” and the like, which will be of aid 


and comfort to fathers in their fifth wheel 
functions. Mr. Downey is a cheerful 
writer and occasionally a witty one. 


** kk * 


The Crystal Cup. By Gertrude Atherton. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


ANY people find Mrs. Atherton’s 
excursions into the Freudian com- 
plexes of her heroines fascinating. For 
myself I am so bored by the stale, modern 
clichés concerning sex repression, inhibi- 
tions, neuroses, and /ibidines, that Mrs. 
Atherton’s heroines’ perplexities leave me 
colder than anything I know except polar 
explorations. As a novelist she seems to be 
struggling desperately among the new 
pedantries of sex in order to find something 
arresting, salable, and just a little queer, 
a little soso, a little off-color. The effect is 
dull and somehow cheap. Her novels are 
undistinguished by truth or dignity. They 
are startling but quite wrong, like ready- 
made riding breeches. 


** * * * 


The Kenworthys. By Margaret Wilson. 
New York: Harper Bros. $2.00. 


NOVEL of much merit by the 

author of “The Able McLaughlins.” 
It is the story of three Kenworthys — two 
brothers and the son of the elder, their 
development under varying and not al- 
ways happy circumstances. A strong, 
sombre story. 


* * * *K * 


Soames Green. By Margaret Rivers 
Larminie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. 


ATHER a pleasing analysis of the 

relation between a father and his 

two children as compared with his feeling 
for an adopted child. 

The comparison is — shall we say — 
odious? But the novel has simplicity as 
well as a direct appeal to persons of 
sophisticated taste. Miss Larminie is 
believed in London to be the nearest 
approach to Jane Austen today. 


* * * K * 


Glorious Apollo. By E. Barrington. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


HE romance of Lord Byron, the 

greatest of the Romanticists. In 
writing this biographical novel the author 
does not depart from historic truth, but 
clothes the dry-as-dust records with 
dialogue and vivid action. The reader 
gains a very intimate knowledge of the 
different characters—the handsome, 
brilliant Lord Byron, Anne Milbanke, the 


sweet young girl he married, the gay, 
flirtatious Caroline Lamb, the amiable 
Augusta Byron who was not to be trusted 
with a secret — or a husband! Mr. Bar- 
rington resists the temptation to mor- 


- alize, and in describing the unhappy 


marriage and separation he is always 
fair. His analysis of Anne Byron’s char- 
acter is illuminating. 


* * * * * 


The Red Lamp. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.00. 


MYSTERY novel, written in the 

form of a journal, intricate as any 
Mrs. Rinehart has produced. The reader 
is held to the last chapter. 


* * * Kk * 


The Virgin Flame. By Ernest Pascal. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


HE story of a sensitive American- 

born musician broken on the wheel of 
New York life and sacrificed to the gods 
of jazz. It is written with intensity and 
conviction, but its effect is vaguely unreal. 
Mr. Pascal does not see life whole; he 
merely scans with fierce, unhappy pene- 
tration one aspect of life. The result is 
powerful, but incomplete. 


* * * * * 


The Reluctant Duchess. By Alice Duer 
Miller. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.75. 
SCHOOLGIRL heroine may sound 
uninteresting, but not this very 
original and charming schoolgirl. A di- 
verting tale with the humor and spon- 
taneity that .one always finds in Miss 
Miller’s stories. 
* * * * * 


The Autumn Trail. By Samuel Minturn 
Peck. Cedar Rapids: The Torch 
Press. $1.25. 


VERY slender book of poems. Most 
of them appeared originally in the 
Boston Transcript. 


* keke K * 


From Melbourne to Moscow. By G. C. 
Dixon. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$4.00. 

N_ Australian journalist travels 
through the Orient and by the 

Trans-Siberian to Moscow. An interesting 

and well-written story of present-day 

conditions in troubled countries. Mr. 

Dixon is a good journalist and thoroughly 

Nordic in his attitude toward the yellow 

races. They respect only two things, he 

says: ““money and the whip.” 
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WO tragedies of the air have 
focused the attention of the country 
upon this winged arm of its service. 

The loss of the giant Navy dirigible, 
: Shenandoah, on September 

Air __ 3 has been followed by the 
casting aside of all hope for 
the recovery of Commander Joun Rop- 
cers and his four companions whose 


He 


weg pees ee oT 


(Keystone) 
Cov. WILLIAM MITCHELL 

The stormy petrel of the Air Service who 

charges incompetency, criminal negligence, 

and almost treasonable administration of 

the national defense by the War and Navy 

Departments 


seaplane, the PN-g No. 1, was forced 
down on September 1, two hundred miles 
from its destination on the San Francisco- 
Hawaii flight. As reported in last week’s 
INDEPENDENT, shortage of gasoline put 
an end to the flight, and although destroy- 
ers and ’planes have searched the area 
for miles around, no trace of the men or 
of their craft has been found. In view of 
the disaster, Secretary of the Navy 
WixBur called off the second attempt to 
make a nonstop flight to Hawaii. The 
PB-1, originally scheduled to make the 
flight with the PN-9 No. 1 and the PN-9 
No. 3, was delayed in taking off with the 
others by mechanical difficulties. 

A court of inquiry has been appointed 
to investigate the disaster of the Shenan- 
doabh which cost the lives of fourteen 
officers and enlisted men. Meanwhile, 

een nee explanations have 
> een advanced to account 
tor the sudden breaking-up of the dirigi- 
ble. One of the most startling of these was 
made by Capt. Anton Heinen, former 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


German dirigible pilot and construction 
adviser for the Shenandoah, who charged 
that the removal of eight of the craft’s 
sixteen safety valves had caused the 
disaster. Captain HEtInen stated that 
the craft rose too fast in the storm for the 
eight remaining valves to let off sufficient 
helium; the upward movement in the 
storm caused rapid expansion of the gas 
bags which broke the shell of the ship in 


_ the middle. Indignant denials of HEINEN’s 


charge were issued by officers from the 
ship’s base at Lakehurst, New Jersey. 
Though it is true that eight of the sixteen 
valves had been removed, Lieut. GEORGE 
E. WuiTTLe, air-bag expert, asserted that 
this change was made at the recommenda- 
tion of the crew and sanctioned by the 
Board of Design. He stated that the 
valves which had been removed were 
automatic and released the gas when it 
became too expansive. The remaining 
eight valves were connected with one 
line. Hand valves, operated from the 
control car, could be used to release the 
gas in each of the sixteen gas bags. 
Secretary WiiBurR has expressed the 
policy of the Navy Department in stating 
that he will wait for facts before making 
any statement. The board of inquiry will 
oe attempt to find the reason 
Waiting for why the ship, called “the 
safest thing in the world,” 
should have broken in the Ohio storm and 
















to fix responsibility if the accident is 
found to have been due to carelessness. 
Secretary WiLBurR states that no change 
in air policy will be made — immediately, 
at least — as a result of the accident to 
the Shenandoah. But he added that the 
public should not expect the “impossible”’ 
of aviation. Although “great things have 
been achieved,” he said, .“‘from our 
experience I am convinced that the 
Atlantic and the Pacific are still the 
greatest bulwarks against any air invasion 
of the United States.” 

On September 5, Col. Witt1am Mircu- 
ELL, formerly Assistant Chief of the Air 
Service and now air officer of the Eighth 
Corps Area with headquarters at San 

Antonio, Texas, issued a 


Bac statement which denounced 
Denounces the Army and the Navy 


Departments in connection 
with the Shenandoah and PN-g No. 1 
disasters. “These accidents,” he said, 
“are the direct result of incompetency, 
criminal negligence, and almost trea- 
sonable administration of the na- 
tional defense by the War and Navy 
Departments. . . . All aviation policies, 
schemes, and systems are dictated by the 
nonflying officers of the Army or Navy 
who know practically nothing about it. 
The lives of the airmen are being used 
merely as pawns in their hands.” 

Colonel Mircuett charges that the 
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Signs of autumn. Preliminary football practice already holds the attention of the colleges. The 
picture above shows the Columbia University squad 
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“‘airmen themselves are bluffed and bull- 
dozed so that they dare not tell the truth 
in the majority of cases, knowing full well 
” ' that if they do they will be 
ae ane deprived of their future 
career.” Another and more 
specific charge concerns the air races 
held in October of each year. Colonel 
MircuE t declares that there exists “an 
arrangement between the Navy and 
Army that the Navy should take the 
races one year and the Army should take 
them the next year, thereby equalizing 
propaganda, not service.” He assailed 
the recent manceuvres of the fleet in 
Pacific waters which included the “ taking 
of Hawaii.” Negligence was largely 
responsible for the loss of the PN-g No. 1 
in the recent flight, he said. “Patrol 
vessels were stationed every two hundred 
miles, a distance entirely too far apart 
for an experimental flight of this kind 
with such primitive machines as the 
PN-gs are . . . The whole Pacific fleet 
should have been placed there instead 
of joy riding around the Antipodes.” 
The trip to the Arctic with the Mac- 
MILLAN expedition is also attacked in the 
statement. The ’planes sent, according 
to Colonel MitcHe.t, “were entirely 
inadequate to the work in_ hand.” 
The recent antiaircraft tests were de- 
nounced as failing to simulate war condi- 
tions. “A battleship goes out into the sea. 
She takes the airship Shenandoab and has 
her tow a target at thirty-three miles an 
hour, at a known altitude, in broad day- 
light, and on a certain course.” 
Colonel Mircue t predicted that he 
would be court-martialed for his state- 
ment, and apparently, he is not to be 


fie 


(Acme) 


disappointed. Maj. Gen. Joun D. Hines, 

Chief of Staff, has directed 

the inspector general of the 
_Army to make a complete 
investigation’ and report the facts con- 
cerning the charges of the “stormy petrel 
of the air.” Col. G. A. Nucent has been 
ordered to San Antonio to secure from 
Colonel MitcHE Lt a copy of his statement 
with the assurance that it represents 
actually what he wished to give to the 
press. Official procedure will probably be 
as follows: Colonel Nucent will report 
on the matter to General Hines who will 
then turn the MitcHELL statement over 
to the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army for a report regarding the particular 
Articles of War which have been violated. 
If Colonel MircuE Lt is court-martialed, 
the trial will not be concerned with his 
criticism of air policy. The probable 
charge to be brought against him is that 
he has violated certain of the Articles of 
War. Should he be convicted, the verdict 
will be subject to review by the War 
Department and later by the President. 
It is anticipated that if Colonel MircHELL 
is brought before a court-martial, the 
trial will be open to the public. 

Paut Paintev£, Premier of France, 
opened the sixth Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
September 7. Acting as president pro 
tempore, Premier PaInLEvE 
pointed with pride to the 
prestige which the League 
has gained, evidenced by the character 
of the men sent to the Assembly. “‘ Both 
the strongest nations and those nations 
threatened with the possibility of con- 
flicts,” he said, “are represented by Cabi- 


To Be 
Tried ? 


League 
Prestige 


Forest fires are raging in California, particularly in the Big Tujunga Canon east of Pasadena. 
Photograph shows fire fighters on their way to a new danger point 


( pron 


Salmon are running in English rivers, 
and British anglers are engrossed in 
their favorite sport 


net Ministers, by men who were Cabinet 
Ministers yesterday, or will be tomorrow.” 

As soon as the question of a security 
pact for Western Europe is settled, M. 
PaInLEvE urges that the League call a 
new disarmament conference. But nothing 
should be done until the 
security problem is settled, 
he pointed out. “Security and disarma- 
ment — this sequence cannot be changed, 
as any change would be highly dangerous 
to peace.” President Coo.ipcE, who has 
been represented as waiting only for an 
unraveling of the reparations tangle and 
the security problem before calling a 
second Washington Conference for a 
discussion of arms limitation, is unde- 
terred from his purpose by Premier 
PaInLEvE’s remarks. Apparently, how- 
ever, he will await the action of the 
League since he has no wish to interfere 
with it in any way. > 

Raout Danpuranp was elected presi- 
dent of the sixth Assembly of the League. 
He is a Canadian and a former member of 
the British Privy Council. From 1905 to 
1909 he served as speaker 
of the upper house. In his 
speech of acceptance, Mr. 
Danpuranp spoke of his appreciation of 
the tribute to his country implied in his 
election. He is of French extraction, and 
his speech was delivered both in French 
and in English. 

Additional interest was attached to 
discussion of the Mosul question — now 
in the hands of three members of the 
League Council for deliberation — by the 

declaration of TEwrik Bey, 

Mosul Turkish Foreign Minister, 
that his Government had not promised to 
accept in advance the decision of the 
Council. League officials declare that the 
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Turkish Minister’s position is incorrect, 
that Turkey is bound to abide by the 
decision of the Council and has no retreat 
from this position. The British would 
frankly refuse their consent to a plebiscite 
as the Turks well know, since this matter 
was thrashed out at the Lausanne Con- 
ference where the agreement was reached 
to abide by the League’s decision. 

On September 4, the experts’ confer- 
ence in London discussing technical 
difficulties in the way of formulating a 
security compact to which Great Britain, 

: France, Belgium, and Ger- 

——- many should be parties 
came to an end. What was gained by the 
gathering remains a mystery for a veil 
of secrecy was drawn over the delibera- 
tions. The experts have now returned to 
talk matters over with their various 
Governments. STANLEY BALpwin, British 
Prime Minister, has gone to Aix-les-Bains, 
a few miles from Geneva where are 
assembled the Foreign Ministers of most 
of the nations of the world. On September 
8, English, French, Belgian, and Italian 
chief delegates conferred:with Mr. Batp- 
WIN upon thé proposed terms of the 
Rhineland treaty. There are many prob- 
lems linked up with the security issue, and 
it is the larger of these, perhaps, rather 
than those of a more technical nature, 
which are slowing up the proceedings. 
France realizes that in entering a four- 
cornered security pact, she will give up 
the European domination which she has 
enjoyed since the war. She must allow 
England, to a gree extent, to become the 
arbiter in quéstions to arise between 
herself and Germany. But France is 
worried about the Germany of 1940. 
According to a New York Times corre- 
spondent, in the next fifteen years France 
would be able to raise only 4,000,000 
soldiers against Germany’s 10,000,000. 
Thus, the potential disadvantage is 
obvious. The Reich is not slow to realize 
France’s fear of the future and is anxious, 
on her own part, to gain advantages for 
her guarantee to be “good.” One thought 
which is in the minds of many Germans 
is the union with Austria. The project is 
openly discussed and Berlin apparently 
feels that eventually a welding together of 
the two countries will be possible. Ger- 
many, at present, does not wish to hold a 
security parley until the conclusion of the 
League sessions at Geneva, feeling that 
the atmosphere of the Assembly would 
prove unfavorable to her interests. 

The French debt-funding commission 
is expected to sail for this country on 
September 26 to meet the American com- 
missioners in Washington. Italy will send 

on her representatives about 
the middle of October, and 

a Czechoslovakian commission, headed 
by ZpeneK FiertinceR, will arrive in 
Washington about October 5 to take up 
the question of that country’s war-time 
obligation to the United States ‘of about 


$91,000,000. It seems impossible at 
the present time that all of the twenty 
nations listed as debtors on the books 
of the Treasury Department can possi- 
bly make funding arrangements with 
our Government before the convening of 
Congress .in December as President 
Coo.ipcE had hoped. It seems now to be 
the Administration’s desire to have the 
arrangements completed at as early a 
date as possible with all of them finished 
within a year. 

President Coo.ipcE, his vacation over, 
returned to Washington on September 10 
to resume his’ official duties at the na- 
tion’s capital. Before leaving White Court 

.,. at Swampscott, Massachu- 
The Legisla- .etts, the legislative pro- 
tive Program y ; : 
gram was outlined which 
the President expects will be followed by 
Congress. This includes primarily revision 
of the tax laws with a reduction of taxes to 
$350,000,000 if possible. NicHoLas Lonc- 
worTH, Speaker-designate of the House 
of Representatives, has assured the Presi- 
dent that an even greater cut is possible. 
He places the figure at $400,000,000. Mr. 
Coo.incE hopes to have surtaxes reduced 
to twenty per cent. He hopes, too, to 
inaugurate the Government’s policy of 
withdrawing from the field of inheritance 
taxes by reducing the Federal levy some- 
what this year. The World Court, of 
course, occupies the most prominent place 
in the field of foreign affairs. The Presi- 
dent hopes that the Senate will declare 
for adherence to the Court with reserva- 
tions that the United States shall not be 
responsible for obligations of the League 
of Nations and a definite understanding 


r 


(Keystone) 


with regard to advisory opinions of the- 
Court. He also hopes for legislation to. 
make consolidation of railroads a pos- 
sibility. There has been some talk of 
compulsory legislation to force railroad 
consolidation, but this seems but a remote 
possibility. The President does not con- 
template any specific legislation aimed at 
farm relief. The Government will continue 
its policy of favoring codperative market- 
ing, but any attempts at gaining support 
for a price-fixing bill will meet with strong 
opposition. 

At last, the joint Franco-Spanish offen- 
sive has begun against the Moroccan 
tribesmen. The attacking effectives num~ 
ber between 150,000 and 200,000 men,, 

.¢ and the plan is to close in 
oe upon mh adn from three- 
sides. American airmen attached to the- 
French forces have already gone into action, 
and a Fez dispatch of September 9 states. 
that the American squadron conducted. 
fourteen aérial bombardments of Shesh- 
uan. A correspondent of the Paris Matin 
penetrated to App-EL~Krim’s headquar~ 
ters at Tazrout a few weeks ago to learn, 
the terms under which the rebel chieftain, 
would consider a cessation of hostilities. 
These, it appears, are all predicated upon 
recognition of the independence of the: 
Riff. With recognition granted, the rebel. 
chieftain does not feel that any difficulty 
would be encountered in reaching an 
agreement. 

Since the above was written, reports. 
have been cabled from Hawaii containing 

the ha news that the 
sane PN-9 No. 1 has been found 
with all safe on board. 





René Viviani, Premier of France at the beginning of the World War, died on September 7. Knowrs 
as France’s greatest orator, his impassioned speeches won him prominence. He came to this 
country in 1921 as a French delegate to the Washington Conference 
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Trials of the White House 
Spokesman 


(Continued from page 319) 
indicate how seriously the Administra- 
tion regards the London discussions of 
tariff preferences within the British 
Empire?” 

“Would the Executive indicate whether 
Dr. Cuno made any suggestions for Ger- 
man steamship lines to acquire some of 
the surplus Shipping Board tonnage?” 

“Is there anything the President would 
care to say about the published report 
that he declined to autograph pictures 
for Cuban officials?” 

“In view of the indorsement given by 
David Lloyd George to the Hughes 
proposal for a commission to investigate 
and fix the amount of German repara- 
tions, will this Government more actively 

ress the plan?” 

“The flat statement has been made in 
a recently published newspaper article 
that the President has offered the ambas- 
sadorship at London to Elihu Root. 
Could the President say whether such a 
statement was justified?” 

“Is there any significance in the visits 
at the White House at this time of Mr. 
Stearns and Mr. Washburn?” 

So they go, these questions. Day after 
day they pour in upon the President in a 
torrent. They cover every imaginable 
subject, and yet it is possible to classify 
them under about 150 different heads. 
Fifty of the headings would have to do 
with foreign affairs. Twenty-five would 
concern local political matters, the rou- 
tine business of the White House, the 
President’s callers, and the President’s 
personal interests. Seventy-five would 
cover the subjects of general internal 
affairs of the nation. 


HE questions asked of President 

Coolidge during his first year relating 
to foreign affairs numbered nearly 500, 
and may be grouped as follows: 

Alien Property, Ambassadorial Ap- 
pointments, Armaments, Austria, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Communism, Cuba, 
Foreign Debts, Disarmament Treaties, 
Diplomatic Service Reorganization, Free 
State, England, Europe, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Germany, Honduras, Immigra- 
tion, Italy, Japan, London Conference, 
Mexico, Mixed Claims Commission, Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Memel, Munitions Sales, 
Newcastle Case, Philippines, Peace Plans, 
Russia, St. Lawrence Waterway, Tacna- 
Arica Dispute, Tariffs Abroad, Twelve- 
Mile Seizures, Uruguay, World Court, 
Zeppelins. 

Picture the scene to yourself once more 
— the one man standing at his desk there 
in the White House while fifty men crowd 
around him and bombard him with these 
questions! It is “the university with one 
pupil”; the hardest job in the world. 


Every President’s term of office be- 
comes, by reason of these relentless ex- 
aminers, the 110,000,000 people of the 
United States speaking to the President 
through the newspaper correspondents, 


a four-year course at school. There has: 


never been a President who was “dropped” 
out of this school before the four years 
were up. But the President who wants to 
go through a second term of four years 
can do so only if the people decide that 
he has successfully answered the ques- 
tions asked of him during the first four. 

“Mr. President, can you tell us — ?” 

Yes, if you ask me how difficult the 
President’s job is, I would suggest that 
you look at that file of papers in the White 
House offices, the bundle known as “File 
36.” It consists of 757 slips of paper, a pile 
nearly three inches thick. On these slips 
are the newspaper correspondents’ type- 
written questions, an average of two 
on each slip, 1,582 questions in all. 

There is the perfect index to the Presi- 
dent’s job! 





The Cow Callahan 
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meadow or try to teach them manners as 
their own mother would have done. 

It would be interesting to know the 
later history of those two bears after such 
an upbringing. But that is a mystery. 
And it would be still another legend. 

All Clatsop County knows is that that 
came to pass which it feared. At a certain 
age, young bears leave their mothers. 
At that exact age, the adopted cubs 
deserted Callahan. They say her outcries 
were pitiful. It was the first time and the 
last that Callahan showed her emotions 
to humankind. She mourned. Her hide 
grew grayer. And there was a look about 
her eyes that was never there before. 

In her grief she adopted a last child. 
This time it was a kitten. A white kitten 
with a black spot over its right eye and a 
black tip to its tail. Callahan tried to bind 
this kitten’s love with every care that her 
balked maternalism could evoke. It was 
plain to those who knew Callahan that 
she brooded and remembered the sea lion 
who left her and the two bears. She did 
all that she knew to hold the kitten’s 
affection. It was touching, they say, to 
see her scampering about with it or pre- 
tending to watch a rat hole. 

It was her anxiety to be a companion 
for the kitten that was the end of Calla- 
han. Sadly, she saw the kitten grow to 
young cathood. One day it climbed a 
fence. Callahan knew about fences. In 
her youth, one tale goes, she was known 
to hurdle a four-foot fence. But this is not 
likely, else what good would it have done 
to build Cannon Beach gates the way 
they are? 

The fact is, Callahan climbed up on 
that plank fence after her adopted kitten. 


Then the kitten started walking the fence. 
Callahan pathetically tried to “mew”? it 
back. Then she started after it, lost her 
balance, and fell. 

The fall broke her tough old back. 
The kitten jumped down beside her; 
Callahan made a last maternal lick at 
the cat with her tongue, sighed pro- 
foundly, and perished. If, indeed, such 
an immortal can be said to have perished. 
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and they will end by applauding what 
they are now so eager to decry.” 

For some four years or so the Wang- 
gan-ché reformers, with their centralized 
Communism, controlled the Chinese na- 
tion, and the state was proprietor and 
parent of all. Nationalization, however, 
instead of producing happiness appears to 
have plunged the folk into misery. 

When upon the death of the Emperor 
Chen-tsoung his Socialist government 
came to an end, there was great 
rejoicing throughout the empire. The 
party survived though Wang-gan-ché — 
the world’s first Socialist prime minister — 
died soon after his dismissal by the 
empress regent; and its adherents con- 
tinued active in propaganda. The youth- 
ful emperor became impressed with their 
views and on coming to the throne put 
them into power again. But in less than 
three years, the Socialist system, infallible 
for attaining human happiness, had again 
broken down. In desperation the nation 
turned back to its ancient ways. And, in 
order to make sure that their reforms were 
abandoned, Socialists were so mercilessly 
harried that the majority of them fled. 

To their Bolshevist tendencies has been 
attributed much of the stimulus which 
ultimately urged forth Ghengis Khan and 
his Mongol hordes upon their career of 
appalling devastation. It was to reach 
the far-off shores of the Baltic, the banks 
of the Rhine, and the shores of the 
Adriatic Gulf. 


IGHT hundred years ago, the Chinese 
put Socialism tinctured strongly with 
Communism to the actual test, not once 
but twice, and turned from it. And 
Socialism’s sole achievement, which came 
as an aftermath, was the cataclysmic 
precipitation of the Mongols upon Mid- 
Asia and Europe. History is apt to repeat 
itself and elsewhere than in the land of its 
first occasion. Meantime, this great essay 
by the Chinese reformers toward the 
happiness of democracy remains a blank 
page in the annals of Socialism. Is it 
because it was a catastrophe? And such a 
catastrophe! The influence of it was in- 
directly felt even after the power of the 
Mongols was broken in the Fourteenth 
Century. 
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